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ORIGINAL NAUTICAL SKETCHES, 


THE SPEEDY KEEL. 


IN TWO CHAPTERS.— CHAPTER THE FIRST 


“Sait ho!” was the cry which came from the mast-head of his 
Britannick majesty’s gallant frigate Thunderer, one afternoon about 
seven bells, and brought lieutenants, masters, middies, forward 
officers and all, tumbling up the hatchways to get a squint at the 
stranger ; 

“ Where-awav ?” sung out old Splicetack, our first luff, who hap- 
pened to be promenading the deck with the laudable purpose of 
nabbing the boys ruminating their cud 

« About two points on the lee bow, si.’ 

«Can you make her out *” 

* No, sir,” replied the ship’s wag, who happened to have the look- 
out, and was well aware of his privileges; * because she is just 
in a haze.” 

“Step below, Mr. Jigger, and let Captain Bunt know. A strange 
sail, two points on the lee bow—can't make her out. Call all hands 
te make sail, Mr. Splinter, and we'll see what that craft can do 
against the Thunderer, with the wind two points abaft the beam 
Give her the lower stu'n’-sail, sir, and the light kites, if you think 
she'll bear them.” With that old Splicetack and his square-tailed 
coat disappeared down one hatchway, while simultaneously, Captain 
Bunt—(a very gentlemanly sort of man, too, by the way)—appeared 
up another 

“« Where is the stranger, Mr. Splinter?” 

“Can't see her from deck yet, sir. She bears about here-away.”’ 

«Call all hands make sail, sir. We must overhaul that chap 
before dark ; for if he’s the fellow I take him to be, he will try to 
give us the slip under favour of the night.” 

* Ay, ay, sir,”’ responded the officer of the deck. * All hands make 
sail there, Mr. Topmaul.” 

* Ay, ay, sir.” 

We had been bowling along, (rovals furled,) with the wind at 
about south-east, at the rate of eight and a half knots, and with the 
exception of the oflicer of the deck, and the midshipman on watch, 
there was nothing to designate that the Thunderer contained aught 
else of life. ‘There is, however, one sound on board of a wel! regu- 


lated man-of-war which makes the lazy lively, and the sleepers 





awake—and so it was in this case. No sooner had the boatswa 
call rang its echo through the ship, accompanied by the hoarse sten- 


torian words of * All hands on deck make sail!” than life leaped 
} 





into everything. Up tumbled the long-faced waister, the lau; 





fo’castle-man, the growling afterguard, and even the very inms 


of the chicken-coops seemed to participate i the joy of relief from 
ua-a-ack, qua-ack, quack, went the 


chickens and ducks, and squeal, squeal, squeal, went a solitary, slab- 
l 1 { 


monotony. Cackle, cackle, « 





sided, h alf-starved, uneaten repres¢ ntative of the stye— who, unwil- 





ling that a/! should appear pleased, and he be singular, lent his dulcet 


tones to add to the harmony of the miscellaneous strain 
** Curse that pu.” vociferated the oflicer of the deck, and inwardly 
chuckling at the thought of making the midshipmen kill their last 


led to solace themselves on old mahogany 


fresh, and be compe! 
* Curse that pig Here, Mr Jigge r, tell the caterer of your mess to 
have that pig killed immediately 

* Ay, ay, sir ;” and away skipped the roguish mid, laughing in his 
sleeve, till stopped on the ladder by a messmate 

* Ha, ha, John, I say, there's old Splinter has got mad with the 
grunter that his mess has been saving for three weeks to give a 
blow-out to the captain, and they've mvited him to-morrow to taste 
a little fresh; so the old fellow, dash his top-lights, thinking to do 


us a bad turn, has weathered himself; and thanks to him, we'll have 





a blow-out on ward-room pork to-morrow Mind, mum's the word.” 
“Mr. Jigger, have that pig killed immediately.” 
} 


“It is our last, sir.” 


* Have it killed immediately, sir.” 

Ay, av, sir.” 

“Mr. Splinter,” said the captain, “ keep her away a point, and 
keep the stranger a point on the lee bow. If he hauls his wind let 
me know.” 

* Ay, ay, sir.” 

* All ready for’ard, sir.” 


= Rig out and st away 
The frigate was now cracking along at a great rate. The newly- 


spread canvass had imparted additional impetus to the moving mass, 





and she dashed through 1t as if disdaming the repelling force of water 


We had sailed from merry old England with light hearts and gay 


anticipations ; and though, perhaps, some sighs were wafted shore- 
t i 5S 


ward on the light footed breeze, and some more substantial transfers 
of feeling were made im the shape of well-folded epistles, consigned 
to the rough mercies of the weather-beaten pilot, with careful injune 
tions not to sully the fair representative of speech, and not to spoil 
the volume-speaking seal; vet putting aside these soft places in 
humanity, which will even creep beneath the jackets of Neptune's 
rough sons, we were, perhaps, as giv and merry acrew as ever b d 


farewel! to the cliffs of Dover. Our destination was the Ameri 


coast, and our avowed design the capture or destruction of a cele 
brated lawless rover of the ocean. But it was well known that the 


little Speedy Keel, after having repeatedly baffled our best cruisers, 
, 


was not to be taken without some small matter of skill and exertion 
Sull. in the buoyancy of never-failing hope there were many fanc ed 
trophies, which, after a long and wearisome cruise, were to be laid 
at the feet of beautv, and cause the bright eve to beam with an 
additional lustre, and the glowing cheek to mantle with a deeper tint 
The only really wo begone countenances on board the vessel, were 
those of certain scarce unpetticoated youngsters, flitting about the 
decks in despair, at the cruel separation from a flame of three weeks 

The pilot-boat was about shoving off, laden with the last tokens 
of fond remembrance, when one poor, heart-broken little fellow 
crawled up the lee side of a belaying pin, to impress it upon the 
pilot's memory, not to forget the three-pence worth of candy for his 


poor Mary, and then climbed down again from his soaring clevation, 


as if * the last string were parted, and its musick fled.” With afew 
similar exceptions of the “ pangs of cruel separation,” evervthing 
went on well. To give us every possible advantage, the admiralty 





had selected one of the swiftest ships in our service, and a ship 
company of picked men, and to take the rover was the heart-fe 

wish of all We had been out about five weeks, knocking about 
here and there—sometimes skimming along with everything clear 
alow and aloft, and sometimes boxing about on that confounded 
Yankee coast, with everything as clear as a bell overhead, while it 
piped three gales of wind at once, and kicked up a sea under-foot 

oh, such a sea! Thave beat about the Bay of Biscay, and across the 
Gulf of Lyons, and smelt a small puff or two in the shape of a Le 

vanter, when every line was as taught as a harp-string, and the 


*hor-stocks were blown into kinks ; but that was a small affair 





Here it would roll a man’s dinner out of him faster than he could 


roll it 1, especially if he was at all green; and a close-reefed bit of 


} 
befor 


a main-topsail stood no more chance than a leg of bacon before 
hungry men. There is an old yarn about a terrible gale of wind 
onee, which obl ged the captain of a vessel to employ three men to 


! 1 uncle 8 third cousin, who 


hold his hair on. My grandfather’s second ur 
isa bit of an antiquary in his way, traced out this story, and had 
the satisfaction to learn that it actually occurred on this very sare 


Yankee coast, just about where we met with such a tremendous 


tumbling about. But this was all past, and we had been sutlering 
under the monotony of a series of fair weather watches and “ no sail 
ip sight,” when the cry of * sail-ho '” roused all hands from below 


We had now risen the stranger's upper satis, and as the lower 
masts were graduaily developed, they d splayed no common symm 


try of form. The lower rigging was neatly set up and rattled down, 


and the masts, with a beautifully roguish rake, gracefully bent to 
every motion of the hull, and tapered away through top-mast, top 
- , f . 


gallant-mast, roval aud skysail pole, till their slight but beautiful ou 
] 


lines could scarcely be defined against the opposite horizon. Every 
line was hauled taut and belaved ; no fag ends flying out here and 
there ; no stu'n’-sail gear stopped down on the yard-arms, but every 
thing in apple-pie order; and the deheate fabrick was gracefully 
vielding to the undulating motions of the seas, with seemingly no 
apparent advancing way, so steadily and swiftly did the fngate 
overhaul! her 

** Ha, ha, he, he '” chuckled old Spheetac k, as we gradually ros« 
her from rai! to streak and streak to water-|ine * knew she couldn't 
hold way with the Thunderer, wind two poimts abaft the beam. No, 
yanderer’s too clean for'ard and aft "Twill take a wider 


clew of canvass than that fellow’s gut; and he looked up with a 
satisfactory leer at the delicate tracery of the swift frigate, wher 


suddenly he raised his hand to his mouth and hailed, * on the mau 


roval-yard there ; what's that bit of an Irish pennant peeping over 
the jack-stay. Bring 1s down here, sir, and send me the captain of 
the top.” 

One of the main-roval rovins had parved, and the fag end was 
sticking out over the cieat. 

* Where's the « aptain of the top’” 

* Here, sir,” said a tall, long-waisted, shut-up jack-knife sort of a 
tar, who was quietly employed under the lee of a gun, surveying 
the bounties which nature had dispensed to him in the shape of a 


uskers and soft, languishing eves, which dis 





pair ol huge red v 
dained to jook at the same object at once. “ Here, sir.” And having 


replaced his tarpaulin on one side of his knob, and a lhusted his ad 


gave some orders to his crew, which produced an awkward attempt 


on the other, by wav of trimming ship, he gradually uncorled himself 
and walked aft 


* Well, sir, you're the captain of that top, are you *” 
* Ves, sur 
* And how long have vou been to sea.” 


* Why, sir, I've been off and on for these last fifteen years, though 





I've seen no great matter of advancement vet; and as for douhle 
ince, U've had plenty of that. but always got my sarvin’ in the 
yangway, and it alwavs hurts my feelings.’ 

“It does, does it? So you've been to sea these fifteen vears and 
can't tell when a yarn is stranded, ch! Have vou been relieved 
to dinner” 

* No, sir 

* Well, take 


under way. Here, Mr Garboard, see that this fellow chews this up 


us yarn then, you scoundrel, and get your grinders 


into oakum And the next time, sir, that vour vision becomes too 


poor to take in bits of shakines about the new uw, Ill set one of the 


bovs to work with a holy.stone, and get itm trom for ve 

The poor fellow crawled dow vy the fife rail and prepared to 
commence operations on the varn, and old Splicetack walked ah 

* Harkee, Bill,” said one of the men, “ vou must be mighty hun 


gry, and no grub im the chest 


* Confound your grub,” muttered the disconsolate Bil! 

* Never mind, never mind, “twill be a savin" in the tobacco bine 
and keep vou off o 1 Ciripe v's books 

** Here, Mr. Jigger, let the captam know that the stra ger has 
come up three po s Lut! there ft Man the aces 

The schooner had actually broueht the w | for'ard of the beam, 
and seemed manuwnver r to cross our bow and vo to windwa d : 
and though we had hauled up at the same time, she still continued 
her course, gracetully gliding over the water 


* Them's one of the cratts I spose drawled out an old Jack 


‘what the old ‘oman talked about, that goes wing and wing, both 


booms on the same side, bo lto South Caro i; south-east there, 
and the same course back ¢ 

* She looks like a water er gronted ar other 

‘You call her a water bruiser, Jack Stay You're a thunderm 
pretty fellow to talk ¢ ta vessel I say she sas pretty a bunch 
of timbers as ever was stock together ind as to being a brouser, 
you'll have to lav a i ess, and e thats 1 main-skvsail 
of your’n, and the tie ’ the old barkev, before she tips t evo 
by to that same bit ola s ’ ‘ co t vonder l CuCES ] 
know somethin’ about them ¢ rs com’ as how | ot 
my br rupamone em W hy there iB wore they have to get 

hands hold of t " ver renee es, wile they re ou 
alongside, to kee the darned ¢ tt iru r clear through the 
docks. You call her a water-bruiser, « I tell you she’s just play 
ing about with a slack sheet i that's what she luffed for, A water 
bruiser, indeed ' You'll see she's ta straight keel, steers small, 

Tad ito it prettv, come ‘ ‘ lav ’ thin four 
md ahall. Some on ‘em vo ye tat t ec ot the breeze 
ind think nothin’ then of luffin’ a leetle. Hla, ha! She's playin’ with 
the Thunderer, Johony, | know 

This long } ‘ ! 1 1 I lonathan, who had 
becn pressed ’ y the other de of the 
water Having t ent nee nd spit out his ind ratio 
w 1 the he of some of the i \ the patriot Yankee 
settled himself again to lus o« ition of rub r duwn some 
hammock knitt 

The schooner now be nto tane sail, and we were near eno mh 
to hear the creak rot hert 

What er heaven,” said Lovett, our second lieutenant—a 


I « tellow ad vot no trumpet. but hac yi time stuck a point 
of an old stove } # at us, hrough which he draw 1,“ The Fower 
Floiy,” and w h we construed mto the Firc-f 


Where are you from 


* Box 
* Where are you bound '” 
l » Havanny 
Captam Bunt, the fellow says he’s bound to Havana, and is 
heading st the opposite course ” 


j 
* You're out of your course Havanna hes at the other way 


turned and 





Be I—dvoes it '” said the Yankee Skipper , and 


‘ 
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at * going about,” and nearly brought lim plump into our lee fore- 
rigeing. He was now close aboard of us, which gave us an oppor- 
tumty to con his interiour. The decks where as white as snow, and 


' > 
flush fore and aft, with no incumbrance except amidships, there 


, \ 
appeared to be a miscellaneous assemblage of hen-coops, old junk, 


»w 


barrels, tarpaulins and spare spars, he aped up together promiscu- 


ously, and which Splicetack rem irked might cover a long e1 
There 
tracks Of gun carriages 
the 


made by taking in iron ballast for cargo or timber, and there were 





. ' 
were sundry marks along the deck which looked lke the 





as they had been moved about In their evo- 


lutions at work of death; but then these might have been 


no ring-bolts to be seen anywhere. All, however, re marked that 


} 


her lower masts were not proper schooner’s masts. ‘I'wo or three 


rough, uncouth looking fellows were lounging about the decks, and 
leaning on their elbows over the rail, and a stripling was perch dup 
With 
these exceptions, (he of the stove-pipe included,) there was not 


As the fellow 


on the tail'rel holding out the colours on a squiljee-handle. 


another indication of animated nature to be seen 
ranged along with his fore-topsatl not braced round, and his helm 
hard a-port, sheets all slack, and everything im confusion, he came 
very nigh sticking fits pib-a-jrb boom through our quarter, 

sung out Captain Bunt; * lard a-starboard, 


! haul over your jib-sheet to windward, 


* Schooner aliov !" 


an or you'll be afoul of us.” 


The fellow did as he was order: d, and hove to in a lubberly sort 
of a way, which set all hands to laughing and cracking their jokes on 
Jonathan's seamanship, while in a maste rly stvle the noble frigate 


came up to the wind, main-vard aback, and lay like a monster slum- 


bering on the ocean. All hands were now on deck ; the officers 
grouped aft, and the men huddled together in the gangway and on 
the booms, to get a sight at the Yankee. ‘There is nothing which 
sends life and motion through a ship's decks more effectually than 
The hurrying to and fro, the eager ques- 


* How 


Pooh, pooh, a belle’s entrée 


the sight of a sail at sea. 


tions, ** Whe re is she 


 « What colours does she show 


near is she?’ and a dozen others 
into a ball-room is nothing to the commotion excited by a strange 
sail at sea 

“Call the ‘third cutters’ aft, Mr. Splinter, to lower down thei 
boat. Ma 


haul his papers, and be very careful in so domg, sir; for if 1 am not 


Lovett, stand by to go aboard of the schooner and over- 


mistaken, that vessel sometimes sails under other than fore and 


alt sails.” 

While these orders were being carried into operation, he of the 
slove-pipe hailed again: ** What ship's that ’"* 
* Hand me the trumpet,” said Captain Bunt, and raising it he 
Phunde rer,” 


answered, “his Britanniek mayesty’s frigate with a 


that contrasted so strongly with the 


clear and manly English voice, 
Yankee skippe rs, as to set a titter afloat fore and aft 
* Tlow long ba’ ye bin out?” 
** Five weeks.” 


“Maybe you'd like a little somethin’ fresh, then. Don't ve want 


some iyuns er gardin sarse '" 
«+ No.” 

**Some cider then, maybe.” 
“No, no, [ thank you 


Lut how did you get so far out of your 
reckoning * 
“Why a fellur come along vother day, and wanted to buy mv 
adrant, and said he'd lost his'n overboard ; and seein” as how | 
could make a leetle somethin’ on't, | let him have the ereetur, eal 
keelatin’ that bein’ pretty considerable acquainted aloug here, Leould 
guess pretty nigh right, and I’m considerable cute at thumb.” 
** Ha, ha, ha!” 


burst of really genuine Johnny Bull laughter cut off the residue of 


And in spite of all discipline, a good round hearty 


Jonathan's bargain. The boat now shoved otf amd pulled for the 


we 


schooner, and all conversation being * knecked « 





stood re 
garding the beautiful fabrick as she was gradually surging to leeward, 
through the awkwardly-managed manwuvre of heaving her to 

* That,” said Captain Bunt, “is the prettiest hull that I ever saw 
on the water, and if she had a competent person on board of her, | 


] 


think she might nearly equal the Thunderer.” 


1 
* Ah! but 


Splicetack ; * all as straight as a loon's leg ; and those top-gallant 


look aloft at those spars, Captain Bunt,” said old 


braces are not big enough for seizing-stull, switches, wands ; those 
upper sticks not big enough for riding-whips—mere woth picks. I'd 


like to see a sail set there. IT faney t'would soon walk away with 


allant-mast.”* 





the slack of that top.g 

The boat had now got alongside, and it was no smal! matter of 
amusement to see poor Lovett, (the faney man of our sup.) clamber. 
ing over the schooner’s side, by the kindly assistance of a spare 
sta‘n’-sail-boom, and a squiljee-handle poked over to him by two 
dirty, but really sailor-looking men. Poor Lovett, the favourite of 
ti 
was a hard fate, to be dragged on board of a little Yankee schooner 


the ladies, the gayest in the ball-room, and the wit at th 





e, thine 


by a squiljee-handle ! 

i 

ore 

The schooner was now on onr larboard quarter, on the larboard 
tack, while the frigate was heading the other way, on the starboard 
tack ; and what has taken us so long to write was an actual occur 
rence of perhaps ten minutes from the time we first spoke her. She 
still continued taking in the sail, (which had drawn a remark from 
our young heutenant)—and clumsily, one after another, the kites 
came in and were rolled up, till she was under fore and aft sails and 


ayy. Her fore-sheet was gradually easing off, which brought her 





ittle to windward of us, when suddenly Captain Bunt seized the 
umpet and vociferated a string of orders, which caused all to turn 


amazement. 


in 


Right to windward of us, which explained the 
scliooner’s movements, lay a dark, heavy cloud, which had made its 
appearance, unperceived, while we were engaged looking at the 
scbooner, The cunuing Yankee, however, had seen it, and was pre- 


pared ; and we could hear his orders given out in a masterly tone, 
* Ease off the pb-sheet a 
* * Luff, luff, 


and away she darted through it, buried in foam, tll the 


that had lost all of the genuine drawl 
little.” 


a little ;” 


* Stand by the haulvards.” ** Starboard there 


water smoked again 
Tt was too late. Crack, crack, went the stu'n’-sail booms, away 


jlintering of spars, 





went the main-top gallant yard, and amid the 


aking 


the ere of blocks, the stamping of feet, the pattering of the 


. 1 
heavy rain, and the ominous, mourntul flapping of the sails, a lo id, 
“Ve 


and there 


ul 





laugh came down on the squall, with a draw! 


Shall I report ye 


taunt 





wouldn't want any inyvuns there! 


dashed the schooner dead to windward, with one of his Britannick 
majesty's officers, and a boat's crew 


* Good heavens!” exclaimed the captain, “have I been so de- 


ceived. Keep her away there. Brail up the driver, and stand by to 


wear slup.”’ 


It was all we could do; and while we were clearing awav the 


wreck aloft, and wearing round, we had the satisfaction to see the 
schooner’s yards alive with men; and immediately after, the shrill 
sound of a clear, well-blown call, accompanied by the stamps of the 
crew, as they walked with the haulyards of a neatly double-reefed 
fore-topsail, came down on the breeze. 


a Ila, ha 


chuckled a man on the forecastle. who had just belaved 

that Lovett’s a fine fellur; he'll 
Ha, ha! 

! 


e schooner to windward, as she d 


the maimn-to’-bowline ; “ha, ha, 


fetch considerable in Charleston A water-bruiser, eh!” 


and he eved the ltt! ished through 


it, * close hauled,” with a look of no common satisfaction. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 





STREWN LEAVES. 


LOVE’S MEMORIES. 


“The s rosemary for von, that’s for remembrance ; pray you, love, re- 
member and there’s pausies, that’s for thought.” 








No—we may strive to deceive ourselves as much as we please; 
we may endeavour to harden our hearts into proflwaey, and pamper 
into vice; but one touch of true nature shivers the delu 
inte atoms man int me flash of passionate recollection 
soul writhe under its influence, and the eves with 
gushing tears, from a spring whieh never become dry. 
First love! No but romantick boys and maudlin misses ever 
talk of such frippery. With a woran, 


but what man ever had the fate of 


our 


sion 


Senses 
tnist 
makes the floods 
Hholte 
something 


s strangled 


it may perhaps be 
, 


all bus feelin bv his 


first love?) Searcely a man, indeed, can lay his finger upon what 
actually was his first love He was in love at fifteen—at twelve 

at ten—atewht; which merits the name of his first love? He has 
been in love with his sister's playfellow, his schoolmaster’s danghter, 
and his washerwoman’s mece. Were any of these his iirst love? Is 





the urchin in hus mother’s drawing 
iw sentiment of the boy at his first 
| pment, thatis to tn 
Ul thatos fer 
hon 


it the precocious intry of 
room; or the novel-reading, 1 
school; or the dawning etlect of physical deve 
called by that ttle whieh aed to 
vent, and fresh, and passionate, and 
to talk of it; and wher tis 


| ivr 





denominat 
first love ? It 


nonsense, if 


Is Supp 








ule, 
not 


ssiecr 


Se tpse Is something 








worse No; it is not the first love, but the love: the ereat passion 
of our existence—the one chapter ef our heart's lustory—the date to 
whieh we refer every thing - which is never absent from our mund 
and yet which we shrink from contemplating; it is this which truly 
is what first love is vainly fabled. It is this from which we now 
strive madly to escape, to which we now revert with enthralling 
fondness ; itis this which has burnt i upon our heart its brand, and 
wlich, be ut for good or be it for evil, can never be eflace 
is folly to say we never can love but once; the truth is, we never 
( love but once thes. Like the rod of Aaron, it swallows all monet 
whments; but they have existed nevertheless And afterward, 
alas! we may rush into the thek of the worll—we may seck 
woman, and excite our senses nflame our rnaginations, till we 





But there 

















almost think we love agam. are moments when we are 
alone, when the thoughts of other days are revived by something 
which strikes upon the eve or the ear, by something we stumbl pon 
ina book, or by the unaided and spontaneous act ef memory itself, 
when we find how poor, how vapid, how false, are all the fietitious 
fechngs we have been fosteriny within t the len pang shoots 
reross the breast, the chokin sation fixes on the roat; ta 
which precedes tears is felt belund the eves, and we grind our ter 
avony as we liftup our voice and weep aloud. Of itis at su 
ments that we feel the vanitv, the folly, the wickedness of the ex- 
tements we seck at ordinary times soardently. What is the foversh 
heat produeed by these mental dreams, in comparison with the fine, 
generous vlow of early passions?) What are these exoticks, forced 
in the hot-bed of society, when thus brought into eontrast with the 
fresh and fragrant flowers of unassisted nature > We feel thar wort! 
lessness, their nothmeness, Our hearts forthe time are mace purer 
bv ther sutlering—for the tune we are better men. Alas! can many 
say that the effect is mw?) The first sting of recollection passes 
away, we exclaim, hisis folly!’ Wedash the tears from our 
eves, and we rush into the Charvbadts of excitation and vice, to shun 
the Seylla of accusing conscience 


Bitter, bitter, indeed, are such hours when they recur. Yet who 











would resign the memory of that passion?) Who would resign that 
heart-throb, though it shakes the whole frame to agony? W 

man lulls finally to rest, if any man ever can do se, the f s 
springing from that love, he becomes at once callous, jaundiced, not 
misanthropick, but worse—indilerent to all mankind, eto 
all emotions. This is net the calm of peacefulness: it is the eold, 
frozen, stone-like sullenness of indifference : of the absence of sym 
pathy, the want of fellow teelu as regards the participation of 
others in our sensations, be a curse the most dreadful that can n 





theted on humanity, that alsen that want, as regards our p 


pation in the sensations of others, are, uP may be pwed the ex- 
pression, more dreadful sull. Por they are certain: spe Vv to pro 
duee the first; and they possess all their own gloomy, iapressive 


self-coneentration beside. No, “give me the pleasure with the pain’ 


flush of 





Rather would Ll have the keen heart-ache, and the anguish 
wiloch such recollections shoot across the soul, than that such reco! 
lections should exist, and yet leave me without any emotion. 

And there are very fow persons im whem, after the first flush of 


vimbrance of this kind does not exist; dit- 


tetin 


youth is p 1, some ren 
fering indeed vastly, in po 
circumstances and disposition may 
one great chord, whieh, when touched, Lother tones ot 
feeling ; some master-tnt, whose hue is ever outhreaking through 
the whole picture of life. IT have often thought, when tv tI 
were furmshed with a talisman, by which to strike upon this chord, 
to call into view this colonr in every bosom, what an infinite variety 
of human passion would be displaved! What a strong contrast, in 
' many instances, between the outer husk and the kernel within! Aud 


ss 





tensily, as the coun tiesal 





oss Vark 
hut still 


there 
overpowers all 


occadsiall: is sul 


n sur 


indeed, any one whose eye has been alive, and perception Keen, to 
the charactensticks which occasiwnally break through the unity even 
of the t demeanour, must have seen the Mash of intense re- 
collection called forth by circumstances, tnvial perhaps in them- 
selves, but sufficiently indicative of the nature of the feeling to which 
they give rise. We see the calm, cold eve flash with burning light; 


Sinoothes 








we see the countenance on which an habitual sneer has fixed itself, 
mantle for am nt with an expression of the softest tenderness; 
we see a deep sl cover the brighest countenance with gloom: 
The master chord has been stricken —the one great feeling has been 





touched! In all seasons, at all hours, under almost every possible 








variety of place and circumstance, have I felt my heart recoil upon 
itself, and the sll, but not small voice of memory, sound solemnly 
in my ears—at sea, in the deep moonlight, in the hushed watches of 
the mght, when the rippling and gureling of the gentle waves seem 


to add toe, rather than to break the stillness of the scene; when the 





tall masts, relieved against the blue sky, merease under that doubt- 
ful light, In apparent vastness, ull the shadows of their sails almost 
strke with awe upon the sense At such times as these, the past 
rises upon miy mind, 
“ The thoughts of other days are rushing on 
The loved, the lost, the distant, and the dead, 
Are with me then ,” 





and my soul communes with them, but in sadness and in pain. 


gain: In lighted halls, where musick peals, and perfumes load 
the air; where beauty congregates in her jov and pnde; and bright 
imi white bosoms heave, and jewels glance through the 


eves flash 
ft 















tresses of Draice hair, and fair forms meve in grace turough t 
danee, and young learts quiver at the words which loved hips breathe 
softly into the ear. I have stood in a secluded nook, and upon 
the scene before me, t my heart has swelled almost to « , as 
Ihave thought upon days when I mingled m such groups with one 
Whose surpassing loveliness would have engrossed the whole soul, 
were it hod that the gifts of ber mind threw even that into the shade, 
while they again were forgotten in the nobloness, the ardour, the 
generosity, and above all, the tenderness of her unequalled heart. 
Memory tora moment has been almost able to make lost things 
real. Ihave felt her cling to my arms, and grow into my side, as of 
yore; and her dear voice has sunk like balm upon my ear, and wrapt 
my spiritin elystum. [tis in this; Of itis in this that the foree of 
nawination is indeed great; the tones of the voiwe of one we have 
loved, and who has loved us, live deep im the well of the heart, and 
can be drawn forth at will. Even her personal aspect is less subject 
to this power. Many, indeed, do not possess the faculty usually de- 
sisnated “the mind’s eye; and in my own instance, although gen- 


whom Ihave 
ition of whose 


erally strong and vivid. it fails me with regard to those 


loved the most, and w th every line, sha le, and Var 
countenance LT have been the most intensely familar. 











The very strength of desire to call wp their im ige iInterposes, as it 
were, amist, of not of obscumty, at least of indistinetness, between 
me and these dear lineaments. and I stram my mental vision ull 
the very nund aches, butin vain! But the v of one who has 
been dear to us—which has given to us the decpest joy which the 
human heart can ever taste, the knowl dge that we are beloved, this 
it least, our Memory can vive tous again; the matertal sense feasts 
upon the unreal creations of the soul, Yes, Lean hear it now; the 
soft breathings of that sound which was dearer to me than all this 
earth has given; whieh alike lulled my wild passions to rest, and 
excited them beyond niv mastery, repaid me tenfold for all they 
caused me to sufler, Yes, I have at times almost decerved myself, 
asin the dreams of sleep my outward senses have been locked, and 
mv taney supplied the r prise 

There ts one song, one swell of musick, with its corresponding line 
of verse, wineh iistmiie ear even tow and clothong itseliin that 
vowwe which T first heard give it breath, re Is inte present and viv 
xistence that which, excepting thus, I shall mewer hear more. But 
then, the waking from: such dreams— the passing away of that en- 
thralling delusion, the re appearance of the dreary present. Alas! 
he then knows what itis tofecl despair! 

Despair? Yes! Is not grief without s not regret for that 





irre- 


wo that which is 
listen to that voice, 


restored ? is not s 


“You s 


in be 
not these despair ? 


you shall behold that form no more! 
) 


whieh ni 
vocable ? are 


ver « 


Is not this mandat 








despa 

A writer, more skilled, perhaps, that any other in the anatomy of 
passion and sorrow, has somewhere said, thatim our lanes e, Those 
two words, more, Possess in ther very lonation, a vreater power 
of mournfulness and gloom thananyother Apression that was known 
to her. And so indeed itis; the sense and the sound mu nally accord 
with, and re-act upon each other; they form the Knell of expinng 
hope, the befitting vowwe of despair. 

\wav! sadness shall not thus creep upon my heart, 
ind benumb its enermes as actual frost does these of the physical 


senses tree tromut , and rush into 


of the 


frame 
the gaudy s 


my 
nstiine 


I shake s icy intlven 


world 












Wine ? None but the brute deserving of the metamorphosis, and fit 
for the sty of Circe, can seek refuge in wine, or find it. Ifthe havea 
mind, if he possess feelings. these he can never drown, He may 
steep his senses ma filthy forgetfulness, he may shatter lis nerves, 
and destroy his health by the gross poisens of debauchery, but his 
memory he ean never annul: he will only dcbase it. His soul—but 
no man, Whose soul merited the name, ever wallowed in a mure Lik 
this. True, but it was not of wine as a mere animal stumulant that I 
spoke; Lused it as the type, pars pre tote, of society, animated by the 
flow of convivial intercourse. IT spoke of its use, not abuse, as giving 
warmer circulation to the blood, and thence to the wit; as cheerng 


those 
















the gloomy, not inebriating the cheerful; un short, as indice 

va in which our greatest and our gravest, our most bolbant, 
our most gifted, and our best, have loved to conuregate. Well, ther 
I week this feast of reason, flow of soul. T adnure the apophthegms 
f the wree, and laugh at the yests of the witty. The mind is bright- 
ened by the excitation of the body, a under ther eor 1 nfl 
ence, the hours, I confess, dance along on teathered feet, ¢ ona 
path of showy flowers. But is there anv thing in all this that can 
touch the feclings, or satisfy the heart?) To the otherw happy, 
such enwevmentis probably unclouded, unalloved; but wil it fll the 
void of an aching bosom, or restore the youth and freshness of a 
shattered spint?) Alas, no! 

“T witmay flash fr iftnent s, ab t tt} reast, 

r " t rs ty er hope of rest; 
Tis ts eaves around the r “dt t ‘ 
All green and w fresh without twe beneath.” 

And when the cirele is dispersed, when I return home, and, enter- 
ing mv solitary room, my mind recoils upon itself is not the sigh 
wleeh heavily strugeles from my ipa, a silent confession that this is 
all vamtv; that the excitements of society, and, for the moment, | 
admit thev are strong, exist only ring t ractual appheaton and 
passing away, leave, like a lamp that is exun hed, the gloom as 
mbroken as before ? 

Love? Can] seek, by rousing the heart again, to make it forget 
the storms which have formerly passed over it?) Can th that it 
ean ever feel what it has felt, or be what it has been ? The glow and 
the ardour of passion, the soft deli thrill of tenderness, the en 
grossing devotion of every word, action, feeling, thought, to one eb- 


iwe known them— 





eats 





can I knew these again?) No-—not I 
thatis impossible. But the charms of woman's society, the 
ment of gazing on female loveliness, of listening to the female vous, 
the interestof associating with a fascinating olject, the grauficatliens, 
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~) 





if not of the heart, at least of a very dear vanity, in becoming the 
object of the yradually increasing attachment of a beauutul and 
gitted being; these, and they are much, you sav I may still enjoy. 
(vy, mavI soe? and at whose expense would it be? what right have 
Ito dress up the withered munmy of the heart in the colours and 
’ lite, and warmth, and freshness, and barter it for one 
possessing them all? is it fair dealing to pass the echo of the voice 
of dead affection, for the real, burning, winged words, which passion 
sends instant to the lips from the heart's mintage ? To represent 
that as living water which I know to be only the mirage of a deceit- 
ful desert? Is it, to drop all figure, allowable or just to tamper with 
the feel ngs of @ young and sensitive creature; to excite attac hment 
we never can repay, and call into life affections the most exquisitely 
blissful to the huinan soul, only to render them productive of pain 
unutterable. Noone, bk ng at the matter thus, could be so cruel; 





sembiance ot 








and yet how many are there, who, unwittingly, and drawn on by 
nnperceptible degrees, are so infact? Can this be? 

Av, It is quite simple, of every-day occurrence. We ar thrown by 
the circumstances of society into intercourse with a lovely woman, 
to gaze on female beauty, though no more, though we may have 








never interchanged words with its possessor, and be totally unknown 
to her—lhkelv, nay, certam tor il. to gaze on beauty is 
in itself a delizht which the sor 


yr and which n brut the 
soul that has at some time adored ¢ tiful woman, can fully en- 
Well, 





main so; 


Dit 








wv. then, this beauty first attracts us ; but we find the attrac- 
tion does not end here. There are fine qualities of mind given by 
nature, and resuiting from acquirement; we dehgeht to draw 

; 


forth—we express our sense of their charm and value, and 


though u may not be flatterv, works the t; 
of ancient story, it is sweet to the taste, but it conceals ant 
ing poison bencath 

The intercours 
rersons of oppos tk 
weer not how. Truly did he speak who first sai 
is making it.” Abstract prop. 
conversely to the circles created by a stone flung into the water; the 
wide discussions gradually converge into the one pot of individual 
But the difference between the pa She in 





fleet: 
Sritiie « { lint 





Honical- 


becomes more frequent; and next, as between 
sexes must happen, topicks of the heart arse. we 
“Talking of love 


sitions gain a personal application, 





thes IS ONTPeme 





avowal. i 
ibandons her 








every step ts true, single, and sincere. She » the 
course of her heart’s current, unknowing equally the pers | ter- 
mination of the voyage; he knows them all full well; bh ually, 
indeed, is led by the force of circumstance from one gradation to ano- 
ther: but for the excitement and gratification of the moment, he 


his reflection, if he 
lty—guilty of 


wilfully shuts lus eves upon the im 
would hearken to it, would show him 
blighting the bloom of a fond and trusting heart 

h he has seemed to th 





that he is gu 





And does he derive from it that relief whi 
world to seek ? Alas, no! bis feelings, 0s true, are forthe time gently 
stirred. His eagerness isin some degree kindled im the pursuit; Gor 
the desire of success, and the dread of contempt from fatlure, enter 
largely into his actuating, if not his avowed motives;; the higher and 
better qualities of his sclt-love are utified, as well as those of more 





immediate vanity, (for who can be loved by a superiour woman, and 
not have lis best energies called imto action ? 





And what are, meanwhile, the phases of her feelings? Upon the 
full trusting fondness of a woman's atlection, comes first the start 
driven back with mingled scorn and dread, but agam and 


ling doubt 
i n recurring with 


i which grows 
upon the heart, it settles ¢ 


nereased force, ull after suspense, 

whintoe the sick certainty of despair. And 
then her cheeks grow thin, and her | and the liht of an ar 
dent spirit fades trom her eves. The strength of her young aficetion 
is broken for ever and in cold mann 
ries another; and she lookson the present without joy, on the future 
without ho past with anguish, 





ps pate, 





she loves one resignation she 





on the 








Sull there ambition. Avy, this indeed. if anaht can, is calculated 
te give mvigerating heat to a wasted heart: thus, bke the sound of 
a trumpet, stirs the male soul; it cannot be heard without emotion 


that scarcely can be felt without bearing fruitin action 

Well, then. we rush inte the stirring collision of activ 
study, perhaps deeply, to fits for the race: but im 
when the mind sickens under its own exertions, and the 
stimulus of hope fades for the name, and the re-action following all 
s there to sooth us with her 
her wishes, te return the par 


hfe: we 
Thome nts 


ntoxicating 


stimulus supervenes, who 
cheer us with ardour of ! 
of our hearts with the noble spirit of woman's love And supposing 
us to be fairly embarked in our career, to be strugyling for pro-em 
nence in the path we have chosen, we have no one to whom to re 
sort from the fierce and turbid contests of the world—no one to share 





the 





in our hopes, fears, and desires; to give us—the first want of human 
itv—sympathy and fellow-feeling. To the widowed heart, home is 
no magick word. It js not as to others, the soft green for the sight 





to turn to, from the harsh glare of the world. To those whose hone 
is happy, it is what the earth was to Antwus, a restorer of the strength 
exhausted in the iflicts o Sut those who flv to ambition 
as a means, not an end, know pot these blessings. To the spirit 
which sull rankles with early tary and sad. It 
shuns repose so a 


col { society 





wounds 
! 


companied, 


home is s { 
and rushes again to the vortex, in 


which its lotis thus for ever cast. 
that the hopes of ambition are crowned with 


| have 


I will suppose even 
the fullest accomplishment. Fame, wealth, rank, honours, a 
} I] where os 





























been sought, all have been won \las! she who should 
have shared them? wl s she whose smile of joy at our trmmph 
would have been far more sweet than the triumph itself—whose gra 
tified pride in our success would have been the highest 1 with 
which the heart of man can swell? ain, that spirit, outwardly so 
prosperous, exclaims in the seercsy of its awn commut s, alleven 
this, is vanity Avain it feels that there is nothing ean fillt | 
rthe human soul. Yes, itis thes which, as 
i Ves the colour to our if ind easier 
t efromt Etinop's skin, than that com- 
bet gloomy, from ourhearts; it is the prevail- 
! wigh the whole woof of our existence; at every 
turn it Ippears we carry it with us to the last Some tem 
peraments, I ve there are, tow h all ths is unknown; their 
possessors will regard what T have sa = the follies of a romantiel 
mind, or the exaggerations of an med one But those 
blood runs through ther veins with the warnith of hum 
stagnat with the torpor of a reptule; these who do not affect to 
I » cold 
i ir s 
will own, that whether it comes earlier or later, whether its issues 
1 » happiness or misery, still the great afleetion of our lif es 
tone to all its future tenour; it becomes part of ourselves, 
I what may, so does it remain. 

1 renee, and render its 1 rrenece upon the 
min re are moments when uM he ! 
Ther Ket m V stream ber s awn ail 
1 Vv inte rse h to kee] ) 

( ts ancient channel, vsof ourearly 
feel upon us unbroken and entire: we look 
thr and it is only their more salient and 

we of memory can reach: these e th 

uu rough hte—they never sink beneath the 
hor ch from this cause that such recolle 
! ‘ ting nature It is to reum 
s' “ i 1v moved us the m l 

tha feelings wlich have existed during the 





course of our attachment, are now lost to view, or, at the most, are 





blended inte one indistinct and shadowy mass; but the higher and 
flercer emotions, those of depth and mmtensitv, remaim Every ace 
dent of time, place and circumstance, which relates to ¢ s gar 


her, has nestled there of self. How m 

eXistence, bur 
dwell im our mi ‘ 
word, every tone, look 


nered in the heart, or 
nutely, how vividly, do some 
they are beneath a heap of past vears 





passaves of our 





Seem recent as yesterday; everv Winsper 

and gesture, are remembered with an accuracy, which 1s startlingly 
contrasted with the fading of more ordimary occurrences stance 
vanishes—time is nothing: these things remain fresh and real, as 
the first moment Alas! it mves the heart when the truth recurs 


that they are only memorvy’s illusions 
Who 1s there who 
avowal of mutual passion 


ever can forget the first 
ithe womanat 


that has forgotten 


motween hin an 



































love?) The plaee—the hour—everv accessory cireumstan iT 
they not before him now?) The look of fond abandonment at last 
unchecked, the tone of fondness no long mbled. Do we not 
see those eves beam ? do we not hear ir, dear vo is 
spoke to us, modulated in the key enthrall love? Does 1 
our memor most cheat our senses, and give to us its own creat 

as realities’? Alas! ‘us but fora time! We start from that trance 
of sweet thought, and the desolate truth strkes upon our hearts im 
agony. We turn to embrace a form of living warmth and beauty 
and, like Ixnion, we find u bet a cloud) Oh! who wo net gn 
vears of lite for that im the mina te be reahz one 
ment? whe would not! all for the yovs of that | rtor r? 

No: we cannot restore it—we cannot replace it. ln ' s 
no force to make aught resemble it. Like the passage of t tselt 
once pone, it is gone lorever 

REFORMS OF DIALECT, 

Reforms of dialect are very often attempted by the unsk nd 
the publiek mand has learned to associate the ridicule of the siures 
with the idea of the thing itself, su auch v is an absurd ally 
than an enemy One man picks holes very diligentiv tn ord ry 
phrases ; he finds that essavs do not ear res tures 
erer them, and he savs accor Vv such an essay ‘ > . i 
ture, and fools copy him for a week, and «¢ non sens . , 
down in a fortnight Another invents analogies > vou sav, tor 

tane vou have called ow a man, a ve le ica { mit 
mv critick Observes, that the ¢ ‘ ts ts the « . the « 
made on vour friend, and therefore s 1 saw ve ett your 
card « him too Or agam:; we iN ‘ saves of socuty, oF 
society does this or foriuds that, but we sav community Now 
if you wish to offend vour net Oul Ss Cars, and ar ebv wavota 
logy that it os the ears that are to blame, you may say { 
nity taecans society, and that as © articie ts i Ai 1 
w yun wt be w the other, and vou tay write suv t 
v! comn tv, « petit cissatistie ‘ ete | © N 
4 netable mstance of this foliv in the ellort ne str y to 
down the usage of the active participle in ceriain cases in a@ passive 
sense ; as lor instance, When you sav your eaklast ms prepar 
you may be cut short, and told t vour breakfast ts t prey 
it is bemg prepared Now a breakfast beng prepared, must in 
ready to eat, which a breaktast pre ring ist the w e idea of 
this criticism is false, tho ! sets out from a true pr ‘ Ire 
paring means two distinet th sm aditlerent « es etive ’ 

Which ought to be s ate t« vt . 
the gts any ve stands present The colonick rete ‘ ur 
th le, seprey ' removes the dit! ¥ >; t the « cisco 

sh What savs Hamlet, or rat Horatio 
“) s! aight. the w t 
A . en iw ‘ 

Clearly Shakspeare sh mild have w ed now to write those cs 





snd he weuld st say, * bemg played \ 
take an edxamipie 
* The convent s are 2 ein 
} ! 1 
Tr the su swune 
Witt toa 
Heay ‘ 
Hark, 1 piss ‘ su 
The s the “ 
Cr tive “ si sl as 
I once read a novel, or part of one, which was called the lor H 
written bv a clever man too, the ther of the Reyected A ane 
no less a person than Horace Smith; and its hero was a | 
errant of this order, so set on redressing | used participles, that 
when an old gentleman whom he saw tor the tirst it 


time happened to 
j 


sav his carriage was mending, the hopeful youth corrected him, and 


said it was being mended. All this is sheer miscones 


ignorance, 














tron, and oftitcioust Certain verbs have h e active and re 

flecting sense ; to break, often signities to be broke to melt, often 
means to be melted, and so on; and participles generally have this 
double meaning. even where their verbs have not It is a fault, no 
coubt, but we must make a reflective form if we would cure it.— 


Comments on Trave 


AN AMERICAN SEMINOLE. 











One day, Juan de Anasco and six other cavahers, while mdin vat 
the village chatting tam iriv, eXtended ther mde inte th wont 
fields Not inten i to venture far, and being inan ti 
they wore no fensive arn 1 iv Weapons butt e vide 
excepting one of their “rl Estevan Pefado, who 
helmet and a lance s saunt ‘ rs they 
in agla of the woods | by, a ma nd female I 
spurred forward to make t rpms rs I fem wi 
fied at the sight of the hors ts stood lke on rif 
The husband seized her m hos ran with her to tl . 
tl st her ame the tus a: t . i t n 
t inn fo w re ‘ im !? =f) V I I 1 ~ 
made ta inst t enen i | s were pleas " “ 
enirit in deternu ito ‘ ! ‘ R _ 1 ‘ 
fore, before*he had time to dis ww, they threw 
ind crow upon hun to prev s \“ ] van I’ ’ 
with hos lan kept ito tl l t spr 
1 ye tu i Hi : te 
horses’ feet, and v n themint . Vv with sts 
of lus bow At ler 1, with ite effort, he s no « s feet 
seized his bow , 1 < i van P vious i blow 
wross the for thatt x1 Ss mw his fa Pla 
onit eT }* eo iw tr tt * sry thus dau \ he w | 
kill us all sev So say he ra t s stirrups, t . T 
though the breast of the Indian, a ined hun dead tot t 
In this rough afiray allt horses w more or less 
one ott i rwarcs ‘ ’ sw nas The cay s t i 
tot ‘ ! “ n itt meniva | wees ot \ 

inet tt shamed nyle Indian bad ueated 
tlic suf pe y 


THE FAMILY CIRCL 





SPRING SABBATH, 


Ilow ‘ ow ta t us ‘ era { 7 
Ne re ‘ © an 
i iv ts ently . 
thu * The sun e * 
Hlis 4s sir is swoe 
Ami Ss ‘ ‘ ‘ 
1 we ‘ “ 
A ‘ sh ‘ 
! t ‘ t 
, toa . : . 
t N nin 
i ‘ ‘ 
1 awe n t 
\ s 
b bd ‘ ira ‘ va . s 
I ‘ . t 
\ “ . . 
1 ‘ t ‘ ‘ s 
l ‘ ‘ 
\ sSa ' 


We s 

“ ; 

! ‘ ‘ 

\ ‘ “ 

\ . Vhere 

1 . ‘ ‘ 
‘ ‘ ‘ 1 

! ) , 





}) ! en t whi . ‘ econraved r 
oo try .) ' v the est ‘ ‘ 4 
) s us " i al s 1s eouol 

tf of s bo pleasure Lhe time consumed im prepa 

rat i t ‘ ‘ t, the extravagance ot 
‘ =. the ' . exhaustion of strength, the exposure of 
ia ' ol t coo day ont al other 
evils ‘ \ Ss amusenict , ure strong reasons for banish. 
tt v Dut «da ’ tm refere to be 
roser | ‘) ‘ \ ® al raved for this 
ut vy oher th t ben ! pur ure, 
rm ring « rate pore ‘ may te ne every-day Huse 

‘ andl Mav mix w r tr ree Lhius exerers 
= " cme 1 The tuviy as we is he ‘ ccs 
ts ! o No seu ems ’ o ea 

‘ | ‘ '\y voave 
i . s s l tri ‘ r¢ ' 
tt ‘ | ‘ real erect ‘ d ubho 

14 t 4 ce ! ‘ ‘ ot 
fane ts i ve It sto “ aft ' ot cane . I 
‘ vie w con ’ if us te made the object of spec pre 

1 is i ‘ 1 thatt niveers of the mue tamiv, Ww 
co wad bey fay rable weather, s ! recur to it ter exercise and 
exhilaration ; that branches of e same tar v should ¢ ve ! 
vay their oecas al meetings t tit sho if par vir ail 
the assemblages for relaxation, in which the young lorm a part. It 
« >be desiredt t s accomplishment she ! ‘ ended t the 

wniring classe of somety, netontly as t sure, buta 
i cul t roy y ef manners \ ' “er ome le 
s ’ i ‘ eco u v rt vw French nati 
4 ‘ t ‘ ‘ ! race amd ‘ tot ma rs ’ 

va issCs ] " { ~ must ce 
to break down the partition « metwee man bemgs mn differs 
et ms, and one me sol do t s to remove the conacw 
awkwardness which continement to labor o pations is apt to 
nduce An accom shiment, giving tree ad gracetul movement 
tho 1 a tar weaker bond thar telliectnal « moral enlture, still 
does vine ,r wo br y those w 10 pal ‘ t near each other 
lr. € 
MUSICK. 

It 1s now proposed that this sl! wv made are lar branch in our 
schoo every i dof the people must w success to the 
exper ‘ I ow called to speak of al tl ood influences of 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 


News ¥ork Dovicks. 


SONG OF THE DELUDED TAILOR. 


BY WILLIAM COX. 





I. 

On! the days of ready money 
Are forever fled away ! 

There’s nothing now, but 10 uv, 
And promises to pay ; 

And promises to pay, that last 
Like snow-flakes on the river: 

A short while rather dubious, 
Then gone, alas! forever! 


i. 
I would a lowlier craft were mine ; 
I would that I had been 
An author, or an actor, 
Or the painter of a scene. 
But strong ambition fired my soul— 
Alas! for me and mine! 
And I must needs make clothes to fit 
The human form divine. 


mt. 
And boldly, proudly, I can say, 
They were most truly made : 
So neat, so close, so everything— 
Yet how am I repaid? 
Our young bucks mock at law, and laugh 
At bailiff, dun, or jailor, 
And daily study how they best 
Can victimize a tailor ! 


Iv. 
But vengeance, vengeance still is mine! 
I yet can work them wo! 
And those who will not pay their bills, 
To prison straight must go. 
They shall not triumph in my fall, 
Or tread gay fashion'’s maze, 
Without a hint that there is yet 
A man that’s called * Old Hays !” 





FULL CHORUS OF SIMILARLY DELUDED TAILORS 
Oh! the days of ready money 
Are forever fled away ! 
There's nothing now but 1 o v, 
And promises to pay ; 
And promises to pay, that last 
Like snow-flakes on the river: 
A short while rather dubious, 
Then gone, alas! forever! 





ORIGINAL EQUESTRIAN SKETCHES, 


A TALK ABOUT RIDING. 


BY CAPTAIN CANTER, A.M. 


“ Bring forth the horse.”— Byron. 

Tue Americans are not, certainly, a nation of jockeys, neither 
can they be described as an equestrian nation ; for they are not fa- 
mous for the exclusive indulgence of any one mania. In fact, to 
use a down-east phrase, they can do * eenymost anything !” 
of those famous islanders, who 


Some 


———_————"* Can boast 

At least superiour jockeyship, and claim 

The honours of the turt as all their own,” 
have derided the claims of Americans to equestrian distinction, and 
boldly asserted, that there are no riders in the United States. Hear 
it, ye members of the Jockey Clab! Hear it, ye high-spirited and 
hard-riding Virginians! Hear it, ye hunters of the far, far west, 
who can back and curb the untamed steed, as easily as the well- 
broken and docile creature of the manége! It is true that our 
country contains 


————-——"** Some spooneys 
That shame their bonny nags, 

And bump upon their saddles, 
sike to a miller’s bags.” 


But there are thousands, ay, tens of thousands, of good horsemen 
in America. 

Gentle Sir Philip Sidney! gallant, courteous, brave! Thou 
wert, in thy time, a celebrated rider; and since thy pen was not 
thought unworthy of writing in the praise of horsemanship, I, one 
of thy admirers, may take no shame in venting my poor conceits 
upon the same subject. From a boy upward I have been a lover of 
that noble animal, the horse; and I have often justitied my ardour 
by a reference to esteemed authorities, whenever an importunate 
stable-keeper has presented my * governour’” with a long bill to be 
liquidated. When the worthy old gentleman, with tears in his eyes, 
remonstrated with me for going to a horse-race, I answered, with 
great dignity—* Sir, Philip, king of Macedon, the father of Alex- 
ander the Great, was a patron of the turf: his horse, Phrenicus, 
Was a winner of sweepstakes, and the poet Pindar celebrated the 


triumph.” My guardian said nothing, but he turned very red in 
the face, and walked away. 

Of all the heroes of antiquity, Alexander the Great was most 
famous for his jockeyship. His breaking Bucephalus, according to 
a celebrated historian, was the action which first inspired hopes of 
a brilliant career, and which gave Philip a glimpse, as it were, of 
those noble and heroick exploits, which eventually crowned his son 
with glory. Some have thought that too much praise has been la- 
vished upon the youthful hero for his earliest exploit; but this is 
far from being our opinion. Bucephalus was no ordinary horse : 
he was, to quote another poetical phrase from our eastern friends, 
‘a hull team and a hoss to let.” He was sent to Philip as a pre- 
sent ; and, undoubtedly, an animal which was thought worthy of 
being offered to so renowned a king and conqueror, who owned the 
winner of the Olympick plate, and alway calculated to drive a pretty 
good team, must have been a jewel of a steed. He was not war- 
ranted, in classical language, “gentle to ride and drive, and good 
in any kind of harness ;"’ but, on the contrary, he was acknow- 
ledged fierce and untameable as a tiger. Alexander thought he 
could break him. Philip tried to dissuade his son from the attempt, 
but in vain, and finally exclaimed—* Mount him, then, like an ob- 
stinate fool ; and I hope to Jupiter he'll break your neck.”* His 
son approached the fiery horse. Now, it must be borne in mind, 
that Alexander had no saddle and stirrups, which were of later in- 
vention ; consequently he rode bare-back. Neither had he that 
great consolation to a gentleman who rides a hard-going nag—a 
pair of buckskin unwhisperables. Yet he leaped on the horse and 
brought him to subjection. Philip was delighted. ‘* My son,” said 
he, “discover America,t for the known world is too small for you 
to conquer.” 

Alexander was very fond of this horse, and built a city in his 
honour. In fact, he petted him almost as much as Caligula did his 
favourite steed Jacitatus, which was regaled with gilded oats, served 
from a costly table, inhabited a kind of palace, and only died too 
early for his fame, since his royal master had determined to elevate 
him to the consulship. ‘Though a horse has never arrived at any 
official dignity, yet he was the means of investing Darius with the 
purple. ‘The anecdote is too trite to be repeated. 

One of the hardest-riding horsemen upon record, is Mazeppa ; 
though the fact that the condemned page was an involuntary rider, 
detracts from the interest. The ingenious O’Dogherty has drawn a 
somewhat curious parallel between Mazeppa and John Gilpin, from 
which we are to conclude that the critick imagines Lord Byron to 
have pilfered the idea of his tale from the immortal poem of poor 
Cowper. Undoubtedly, Gilpin’s ride was the most desperate. Ma- 
zeppa was bound to his steed, and though Mr. Woolford stepped 
off the horse’s back one night at the Bowery, Mazeppa himself 
could not—while John must have found it very difficult to keep his 
seat. ‘Then Mazeppa was not annoyed by 


* These troublesome disguises that we wear.” 


He rode in buff, while Gilpin had Lat, cloak and wig, to care for. 
Mazeppa, with the exception of that ugly wood he threaded, had 
before him an open course, while Gilpin ran the risk of encountering 
some vehicle upon the road, as a tax-cart, rvs-d-ers landau, carriage, 
barouche, sulkey, jarvey, buggy, whiskey, fly, stanhope, or post- 
chaise. But it is encroaching on the province of O’Dogherty to 
pursue the parallel farther. 

If there be a romance of the turf, and a romance of the field, 
there is surely a romance of the road. ‘The knights of the pad 
have had their chroniclers, and the history of the highway its 
Herodotus. It is very difficult not to sympathize with the daring 
equestrian feats of the heroes of Hounslow, particularly in these 
days, when such romances as Paul Clitford have invested highway- 
men with peculiar interest, and thrown around the memory of Du 
Val and his compeers the soft light of poetry and feeling. It must 
surely be very unpleasant to be stopped upon a lonely road, and have 
one’s purse demanded, at the peril of oue’s life; but that is a very 
different affair from sitting in the stage box and listening to the 
honied accents of Macheath, or lounging at home upon a sofa, and 
reading of Dick Turpin. Long before it was fashionable to admire 
burglars and highwaymen, long before housebreaking was thought 
romantick, and swindling rendered poetical, | remember to have 
read with avidity the life of Richard Turpin—Esquire, I suppose. 
[ admired him for his horsemanship. What, then, was my delight, 
when | found him * worked up” into Ainsworth's romance of Kook- 
wood, and made a hero in thought and deed! Whatever be the 
defects of Rookwood, literary and moral, the description of Tur- 
pin’'s mare, Black Bess, and her death ride, from London to York 
in a single night, are certainly highly beautiful and poetical, and 
evidently written with enthusiasm. If the following is not poetry, 
what is it? 


* Let the lover his mistress’s beauty rehearse, 
And laud her attractions tin languishing verse ; 
Be it mine, in rude strains, but with truta, to confess 
The love that | bear to my bonny Black Bess 


“From the West was her dam, from the East was her sire ; 
From the one came her swiftness, the other her fire 
No peer of the realm better blood can possess, 
Than fows in the veins of my bonny Biack Bess 


* Look, look! how that eye-ball grows bright as a brand‘ 
That neck proudly arches, those nostrils expand 
Mark that wide-flowing mane, of which each silky tress 


Might adorn prouder beauties, but none hke Black Bess 


** Mark that hide, sleek as velvet, and dusky as night, 
With its jet undistigured by one ck ot white. 
Phat throat branched h veins—prompt to charge and caress— 
Now 1s she not beautiful, bonmy Black Bess? 





* Quintus Curtius, literally rendered 


t This “discover America” sounds a little like a bull. So, however, 


Quntus Curtus, our authority 


“Over highway and by-way, in rough and smooth weather, 
Some thousands of miles we have journeyed together ; 
Our couch the same straw, and our meal the same mess ; 
No couple more constant than I and Biack Bess. 


“ By moonlight, in darkness, by night and by day, 
Her headlong career there is nothing can stay ; 
She cares not for distance, she knows not distress ; 
Can you show me 4 courser can match with Black Bess *” 
Another famous robber and equestrian was an Irishman, who is 
thus immortalized in song : 
* And lastly, there’s Cahir na Cappul, the handiest thief of them all, 
Who has but to whisper a word, and your horse will trot out of his stall ; 
Your steed 1s not safe in his stable, though you or your groom should be near, 
Nor divil a bit in his paddock, 1f Calur gets hould of hts ear.” 
Another Irishman, Jerry Sullivan, had this faculty of taming horses 
by a whisper, which, for aught I know, belongs exclusively to 
Irishmen. As soon as Jerry approached a horse, he would fix his 
gaze steadily upon him, and then, getting near the animal, bring his 
lips in contact with his ear, and, apparently, whisper some cabalistick 
words. The horse would shudder violently, and then follow and 
obey Sullivan, with all the docility of a dog. Probably the power 
of Sullivan consisted as much in his look as his voice ; but, per- 
haps, after all, it was courage that did it. Jerry once tamed a re- 
fractory race-horse on the Curragh of Kildare, in the presence of 
thousands of spectators 
But I have already transgressed the limits I proposed to myself, 
and fear that the patience of my readers must be wearied. I have 
but one word to say to the ladies, and then, addio! Do not, lovely 
and gentle creatures, do not give up the exercise of riding. Relin- 
quish every other amusement in preference to that. If you knew 
how beautiful you look, managing your spirited nags, with your 
light veils floating on the wind, and your fine countenances lit up 
with animation, and glowing with exercise, you would never enter 
acarriage. Do not, I beseech ye, suffer riding to become un- 
fashionable. Pace along Broadway, and win all hearts in your quiet 
career; gallop along the country roads, and thus delight yourselves ; 
so may health, beauty and love, attend you! 


N. B. For sale, that splendid ladies’ saddle-horse, well known 
as Medora, the property of the writer. She is warranted sound, 
fleet, easy, free from every fault, and five years old. She is a bright 
sorrel, with a light mane and tail, and one white foot. Her natural 
gait is a rack, and she performs fifteen miles an hour with the most 
perfect ease. Persons desirous of purchasing, are requested to ad- 
dress Charles Canter, through the post-oifice. 





ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 


THE RULE OF REASON. 


ImactnaTion was king ; homage was offered to the stately mo- 
narch; Youth obeyed his commands withont a murmur, but Rea- 
son fled to a solitary retreat near the sea shore, and refused alle- 
giance. Bright forms arose, and visions magical were raised in beau- 
tiful succession, and Fancy was bidden to cal! Reason to the throne ; 
but she resented the proud command, and calmy pursued her own 
way. Imagination ruled at times with iron sway, though variable 
as man sometimes is and woman always, and he determined to try 
his power, and if possible prove his superiority. He insinuated him- 
self into all hearts ; he persuaded men that they were good, great, 
or noble, and their self-love induced them to believe it ; he coloured 
their vices with some beautiful hue, and taught them that even they 
were allied to their virtues, and these he painted so sublime, that 
he left nothing to his favourite Flattery. He made Exaggeration 
prime minister, and Expectation privy-councillor. And he built a 
temple to Emotion, and the altar was feeling, and the pillars were 
passion and sentiment; the base was susceptibility which should 
have been conviction, and the cornice was enthusiasm, while the 
architrave was eloquence, and the entablature suspicion, where was 
seated the genius of melancholy. And the priests in this temple 
were Love and Despair. Proud and vast it stood in its glory, and 
fair and sunny, and beautiful countenances worshipped at the al- 
tar, and noble, lofty hearts bowed there, and stern, and cold, and 
scornful bosoms secretly beat as they passed by, and Age cast 
mournful glances, nor calmly smiled at withered joys and disap- 
pointed hopes. But Reason came at last and showed the falseness 
of feeling, the worthlessness of love, and the folly of despair; she 
taught manhood experience, and age benevolence, and reared the 
citidel of Happiness upon the ruins of the temple of Emotion. 

Imagination sent images of ideal loveliness to the poet, basking 
in the sun, on some warm autumn day, when the ove rflowing exu- 
berance of creation fills him with a sense of enjoyment, of life, and 
of gratitude. He throws himself on the fragrant sod, and closing his 
eyes, he delivers himself to the recollection of past joy, or the plan 
of some future delight. Beautiful and quivering thoughts glanced 
over his mind; he lives a life of enchantment and harmony. He 
holds glorious intercourse with the deathless minds of past ages, and 
sees them only in their pride and power. He changes wisdom and 
truth into the magick hues of language and the undying colours of 
beauty. He revels with those golden-winged hours, when Hope's 


empire was triumphant, when Flattery’s dulcet voice brought musick 





sweeter than the lute, when Fancy's prism varied the brilliant hues, 
and tinged with bright and beautiful colouring the dull gray of life’s 
reality. Tis soul renews its youth, he partakes of the emotions he 


lies ; he paimis as strong and stern as if his pencil had been 


imboc 
dipped in scorn; and again he transfers to his page the delicate blue 
of the sky, or he traces there the sparkling brilliancy of the glancing 


waves, and yet deems that his style is not sufficiently graceful, nor 
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his language sufficiently beautiful, for the glorious fairy forms that he 
culls from thought. He feels that he can never exhaust the trea- 
sures of his rich genius, that he can never express a thousandth 
part of the vague and dim sketches which come crowding on his 
brain, and leave him in the fulness of revery. Conscious of the 
grace and grandeur of the materials of his mind, he hesitates to ex- 
press his emotions in terms less thrilling, true and powerful, than 
fancy imbodies. Now is his hour of enjoyment—when rising from 
his grassy couch, and returning to his home, he takes his pencil to 
breathe upon paper his bold and original sketches, Reason returns 
and whispers doubts of his intellectual power, tells him he is a prey 
to objectless fancies, and renders his thoughts, feelings and senti- 
ments, but echoes to his heart's despondency. 

The king of the passions visited the author in his study, and dis- 
covered to him lofty impulses which bad been hidden, as the divi- 
nity he worshipped in his heart of hearts. Bright, but in dim and 
shadowy lustre, rise those delicate and lovely imaginings which he 
could not pour forth, but which, the moment he grasps his mighty 
instrument, spring spontaneously and cover the page with the ideal 
creations of his spirit. He exults in his enthusiasm for lofty actions 
and heroick deeds; he dives into men’s hearts and paints their pro- 
found emotions and their divine conceptions, while he links the most 
beautiful in thought with the most eloquent im expression, and he 
fears to gain wisdom and experience, lest they cloud the sunshine 
of his soul. Confident in his own strength, he stands firm and un- 
moved beneath the stroke of criticism; conscious of poetry and of 
pathos, of the exultation and intenseness of the imaginative power, 
he forms purely imaginary creations ; he imprints his best feelings 
on his page ; his enthusiasm without his meanness, his pride with- 
out his vanity, his affection without his selfishness, his knowledge 
without his pedantry. He weaves swift and impassioned language, 
and carves rich statues of thought, and discovers golden veins of 
pathos, and sparkling gems of sentiment. He lives among dreams 
and shadows ; he makes truth bow before the hues of fiction and 
the forms of imagination. He tastes the rapture of exerting the intel- 
lectual faculties, of creating forms of beauty and shapes of loveliness ; 
but scarcely has he time to exult before Reason breaks his revery, 
and sounds in his unwilling ear her grave admonition. She turns 
Fancy’s fairy footsteps to her own narrow path, and laments that he 
will waste the budding hours of youth in wearying thought and rest- 
less labour, and change the healthful hue of happiness for the lan- 
guid eye and the exacting temper. She says that he, with all his 
talent, his rich humour, his brilliant wit, his keen perception of plea- 
surable emotions, and his application of all the powers of genius, 
will gain but a breaking heart and a doubting mind 

The youthful maiden dreams of love ; imagination pictures in the 
distance bright hopes and sunny thoughts, and lovely visions; she 
sees the future gemmed with flowers, radiant as the rose-hues of 
morning's first smile ; she exults in the deep treasure of affection 
so lately discovered in the fulness of feeling, in the beating of the 
heart when it first discovers the vast amount of happiness it is ca- 
pable of conferring and receiving, and she feels that neither hatred, 
nor neglect, nor scorn, nor indifference, nor death, can conquer the 
emotion once kindled. Oh! the deep trustfulness of her loving 
heart when she has built a shrine, where beautiful affections cluster, 
and where pure and happy thoughts may find a home! How sweet 
is life ; how joyous youth; how willingly she bestows the flower of 
her affections, her sympathy, her beauty and her grace; her un- 
clouded nature, her unsullied purity, her unchanging devotion! Ob! 
the burning eloquence of passion and memory—the enchantment of 
the mellowed words that love has whispered, and fond recollection 
retains! Round her heart clings with fond delight the image of 
her idol, and though doubt, at times, distracts that heart, and fear 
flashes over that mind, yet Fancy, stronger than Doubt, twines a gar- 
land of graces for her hero, and Hope, stronger than Fear, weaves a 
chain from fond remembered associations 
tion to block up the avenue of enjoyment, and cold and stern, her- 


But Reason sends Cau- 


self dispels the dear delusion. And now the rapture of her soul, the 
brightness of her smile have gone ; 
she bids her life become a solitude 


and sternly bidding Love depart, 


Thus Reason rales with rough rebuke; she has no sympathy with 
the subtleties and refinements of feelings. She overthrows imagi- 
nation, dispels dreams, and frightens affection from the heart; she 
But if 


Reason destroy our imaginary delights, she is necessary to our real 


renders us less confiding in good, less indignant at evil 


pleasures ; and if Experience repress our enthusiasm, she is the 
sentinel of improvement. If reason and experience whisper of un- 
requited luve, or of baffled ambition, they teach us paramount duty, 
and recognised right ; 1f they teach us truth, it is what our childhood 
prized; if they bring us despair, at least they free us from self-de- 
lusion ; if they rob us of ecstatick thrills of pleasure, of occasional 
bursts of joy, they cause a constant cheerfulness, and in place of 
vivid emotion and racy enjoyment, they diffuse serene and healthful 
vigour; if they damp our ardour, our ambition, our activity, they 
strengthen our courage, our fortitade and our self-control ; if they 
curb the knight-errantry of the mighty intellect, the flights of winged 
spirits, they teach us the strong, common sense which marks a 


g, 
master mind. 


Let us then welcome reason and experience, when Time, in his 
ceaseless course, shall bring us years; for wisdom shall rise from 


their ashes. Let us not regret our follies, for the errouwrs of enthu- 





siasm bring knowledge to the heart ; and while our virtues teach us 
that we need not despair, let us be guided by the memories and the 
Let not youth's passion remain when youth's 


sentiment is lost, for manhood without principl 


warnings of our vices 








ts more to be la- 


° 


mented, than youth without enthusiasm. Fr 





ORIGINAL COMMU? 


VICATIONS, 


RAT-CATCHING. 


“ To Rat Catchers.—Any person acquainted with the mode of destroving 
rats without using poison, can receive a liber al compensation for his services 
by addressing H. HH. at this office, stating his address, and the hours at which 
he can be seen.” — The Courter and Enquirer newspaper 








TO H. H., OFFICE OF THE COURIER AND ENQUIRER 


Sirn—In reply to the above advertisement, I beg leave to inform 
you that inthe course of my scientitick and philosophical researches, 
I have discovered many methods of destroying rats without the use 
of poison, which I proceed to lay before you for your advisement 

First. —There is believed to be, somewhere in the savage wilds of 
America, an animal of the genus Tom Cattus, of whose capacity for 
rat-extermination an interesting account may be found in the History 
of the Life and Adventures of Richard Whittington, late Lord Mayor 
of London. 

Second!y.—There is an ingenious mechanical invention, which 


Will Shakspeare designates a “* mouse-trap;” by which commen- 
tators say he means a rat-rap—indeed, Doctor Johnson detines a 
as a musket is a young cannon. and a 


Honourable mention of this invention 


mouse to bea young rat 

pistol a little son of a gun. 
is made in the History of England, reign of George the third; it 
being related of that monarch that, on finding a rat-trap at a pea- 
“To 


” Through them 


sant’s cottage, he inquired to what purpose it was intended 


catch rats, sire.’ “And how do the rats get in! 


there holes, an’ please your majesty.” ** And what makes ‘em go 


in?” A bait of toasted cheese.’ “ And why don't the fools come 


'* inquired his majesty, thrusting his 


out again at one of these holes 
finger into one of them—no answer was necessary 
If you consider a rat-trap foo expensive, there is another contri 


vance: as it were, a natural rat trap; the manner of using whic h 


will appear from the following story : Moses, the parish clerk, went 
to church with a wig well powdered with meal; and, before Parson 
Dozey had got through with his “ eleventhly,” poor Moses fell fast 
asleep, leaning with his head back and his mouth wide open, A 
parish mouse, attracted by the meal, invaded his wig, and, in the 
course of his devastating march, let his tail fall down over Moses’ 
face. Moses, feeling something tickling his mouth, shut it with a 
sudden snap, and with the most brilliant success, biting off the tail 
and two hind legs of the unhappy depredator ! 

Another expedient, which Pindar informs us has been made use 
of, is to collect a few hundred men, women, children, and dogs, 


and teeth; then 





armed with guns, pistols, broomsticks, brickbats 
set fire to the house infested with the vermin, and as they scamper 
from the flames, fall upon them tooth and nail, and exterminate the 
whole generation 

Lastly.—Invite them to a publick meeting in the Park, and read 
to them the newspaper accounts of steamboat explosions and rail 
frighten 


them out of their skins—which skins you will do well to collect and 


road accidents for the last month, and you will effectually 


sell to the furrier 
In consideration of these suggesiions, do me the favour to send 
office of the 


the “liberal compensation,” directed to Solomon Sly 


New-York Mirror. 


SOLOMON 8LY 





SKETCHES OF AMERICAN SCENERY. 


THE NATURAL TUNNEL OF VIRGINIA. 


BY c. FP. HOFFMAN 


Tue celebrated Natural Bridge of Virginia was long since ren 
dered famous by Mr. Jetierson, who was among the first to call 
mountain-scenery and natural curiosities of his 


attention to the 


native state. Many of those who yearly resort to this mountain- 
region to drink the mineral-waters, have since descanted 
the 


the country abounds; but one wonderful work of nature— 


upon 


caverns and various other objects of interest, with which 


a scene 


hat surpasses even the Natural Bridge in grandeur—seems to have 





been almost neglected by the tourist, and still wants its historian 
There was, indeed, a scientitick account of the NaTURAL TUNNEL 


published some years since in the American Journal of Geology, m 
which some valuable particulars were recorded by Colovel Long, of 
the United States Engineers ; but the article seems not to have at- 
tracted the attention that was its due, and the Tunnel still remains 
unvisited by thousands who traverse the country to examine objects 


hand, 


far less worthy of interest. As the season is now a when 
far | f int t. Ast t I 

the mountains of Virginia become a favourite resort from every 
part of our broad country, and people of leisure, alike from New 


York and New-Orleans, from Charleston and Cincinnati, begin 
travel thither, we have thought that it might not be impertinent to 
recall here our own impressions of the scene 

TI 


of two hundred vards, through a mountainous ndge, some five or 





ve Natural Tunnel of Scott County 1s a vaulted passage-way 


The ridge hes like a connecting mound be- 
the ! 


ame elevation as itself; and 


six hundred feet high 


tween two paralle! hills, of about 
a brook, that winds through the wooded gorge between these hills, 
appears to have worn its way through the limestone rib that binds 
the 


The cavernous passage is ne irly form ot 





two together 
S. The en upper 


where, in following down the stream, vou come in front 


the side, is through a tangled 





ap rance, at 
swamp ; 
creat height, from the irregular face of the 
it is ditlie 


of a mde arch, whose 


clil being covered with vines and bushes, ilt to estimate, 


irow a stone to t} of the vault. The 





top 





until vou attempt tot 


ceiling drops a few yards from the entrance, tll, at the point where 


from the peculiar shape of the cavern, the shadows from either end 
meet in the midst, it is not more than twenty feet high. The vault 
then suddenly rises, and becomes loftier and more perfect in form, 
Finally, 


as you emerge from the lower end it fares upward, s¢ 


that the edges of the arch lose themseives im the project 


the chit 


ng face ot 


T, which here rises from a gravelly soil to the height of four 


hundred feet—smooth as if chiselled by an artist, and naked as 


death. At this point the sides of the gorge are of perpendicular rock, 


and for sixty or eighty yards from the outlet of the tonnel, they 


slope away so gradually from its mouth as to describe a perfect 
semicircular wall, having the cavernous opening at the extreme end 
of the are. On the left, this mural precipice curves off to your 
rear, and, sloping inwardly, impends, at last, immediately above 


vour head. On the nght, the wall becomes suddenly broken, while 





a beetlin to the height of three 
The embouchure 


Behind, the narrow dell is 


g crag shoots abruptly from the ruin, 
hundred feet above the stream that washes its base 
of the Tunnel ts immediately m front 
bounded by broken stec ys. hung with birch and cedar, and shaded 
with every tint of green, from the de¢ pve rdure of the hemlock to 
the paler foliage of the paw-paw and fringe-tree. The sun was in 
the centre of the heavens winle we «tood beneath that stupendous 
arch, watching the swallows wheeling around the airy vault above 
us, yet more than half the glen was in deep shadow. A more 


lovely and impressive spot the hght of dav never shone mto; and 


when stepping within the yawning mouth of the cavern, we paused 


again and again, while retracing our steps through the sinuous 
vault, to admire its cloomy grandeur 


The | 


orest on ¢ 


rh-road leads immediately over the Tunnel; but the thick 





f ither sude precludes a view from the 


top of the precipice, 


Unless Dy approaching its edge This it 1s necessary to do on foot 
rhe vlen, thus viewed presents the appearance of a mere fissure 
in the mountain-side; but the chasm is so sudden and deep, that 
the first glance is startling when your foot presses the edge ; and 





vour eve swims when it would pierce the shadowy gorge below 


The tall, sapling g 


rowth of buckeye and linden that spring within 
the dell, leaves so 


and lift their slender items and sickly coloured 


ining! 





y, toward the light, sink into mere shrubs 





as} Vv, vet fami 


when viewed from this eminence ; while the pines and oaks areund 
you, which had appeared equally insignificant when viewed from 


t the gull 


below, seem now almost to interlace their branches over 
A thr 


There is a cavernous recess about midway in the face of the preei- 


ng incident is said to have occurred here a few years since 


pice, whose height, you will recollect, is estimated at more than 


hundred feet; and some bold adventurer determined tu be let 
of h 
the expenmet # 


three 


down to explore this fissure. He easily found some 
to 


standing on the edge of the chasm, they be 


s ac 


quaintance who consented assist in and, 


, ! } ! 
gan to lower him « 


own 
by a rope attached to his body 
After descending some forty or fifty feet, our adventurer discover 


} f 


ed that the side of the precipice shelved so much inwardly that it was 


ile for hon te toach the wall, even at so short a distance from 


LMpossi 
the top It Nas necessary the nto prov de some pote d instrument 
by which he could held on to the face of the cliff as he deecended 


He was accordingly p illed up once more, and then, after pres ding 


himself with a “gig,” or long fish-spear, much used in the adjacent 





rivers, he started anew upon his perilous voyage. The gig appeared 


to answer its purpose extremely well, though the task of thrusting 


it from time to time im the crevices of the rock, as the cord was gra 


dually slackened from above, was both tiresome and exbausting 


The point proposed was just attamed, and the patient adventurer 


was about to reap the reward of his toil, and plant lis foot im the 


fissure, when his compamons shouted from above that their coil of 
rope had run out. 


It was too provoking to be thus a second time disappomted, when 





j 


of cord would | 


his object seemed almost within bis erasp, and but a few more vards 
} his p 


He had 
given too much trouble, and encountered too much perl, now to 


his d 


ive enabled him to complete urpose 


abando: esign completely. Theos reasoned the bold cragsman, 


as clinging like a bat to the wall, he hung midway between heaven 





and earth; and determining not to give up bis port, he sho ited to 
his comrades to sphce a grape rene to the end of the rope ' 

subs te was e9 ly pro red, and ben rquickly attac hed, more line 
was at ovce payed out from above He had now descended so far 
that the shelving precipice projected far over his head, almost like 
the flat cesling of achamber ; but still his fishing spear er abled him 
to keep close to the face of the rock, and practise now taught him 
to handle it with dexterity and confidence. He is at last opposite to 


the cavernous opening he would explore, and 


1, he balances himeeclf 


Waiting to 


withowt ry 


measure its dept 


j putting point of 


against a 


rock with one hand, while the other strikes hes javelin at a crevice 


n the sides of the de ep recess before hin lls short ; 


it once detached from the face of the eli 


the adventurer is to which 


} 








hi had been so carefully adhering ; und the creat ar e at which the 
rope that sustams him has been now drawn, sends him swinging like 
a pe ndulum over the fi | rd ilf The prape- vine so strong and 
secure as long as there is a perpendicular pull upon it—now cracks 
ind splits as if its fibres could not bear the strain, while the weight 
at the end of it spins round in the aur, and the frayed bark f in 
strips upon the alarmed cragsman, as he watches it grate off upon 


the edge of the precipice abuve him Hle maintains his self-posses. 
sion, however, while lis companions pull carefully a d steadily upon 
the fragile « ‘ Ile soon sees the ot at vinueh the rope s tied 
tu it in their hands, and a shout of trramph hail 8 approach to the 
top, where he 1s at last safely landed, perfectly content, one may 
conceive, to forego all the pleasure that might have arisen trom a 
more satisfactory examination of the recess, from which he had 


made $0 CXpeditious and Involuntary an exit 
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POETICK MISCELLANY. 


A BARCAROLE. 


BY MISS COSTELLO. 


Haste, boatman, haste, there's not to-night, 
Or mist or cloud we may discover, 
The air is pure, the moon ts bright, 
Unmoor thy bark and row me over. 
The nightingale at distance calls, 
The willows wave amid the gloaming, 
Gay lights, like glow-worms gem those walls, 
And yon fair lady waits my coming. 


Dost thou not hear her soft guitar, 
And softer voice the echoes swelling? 
Dost thou not mark yon guiding star, 
Whose rays are beaming o'er her dwelling? 
Haste, boatman, such a stream and shore, 
And such a star to guide a lover, 
Should give new vigour to thine oar, 
Then speed thy bark and row me over! 


THE PROTESTED NOTE. 


A PARODY ON THE “ BURIAL OF SIR JOHN MOORE.” 


Not a dollar we saw—not a single note, 
As fast through the streets we hurned— 

Not a friend from his docker would lend us a shot, 
And we felt confoundedly tlurnied. 


We “shinned” it hard at the middle of day, 
The alleys and corners turning, 

*Neath the heated rays of an April sun, 
With our flushed cheek hotly burning 


Many and long were the prayers that we made, 
And our face bore the impress of sorrow— 
But the brokers to lend us we saw were afraid, 


And we bitterly thought of the morrow! 


No useless pity disturbed their breast— 
Self-interest only had bound them, 

And we envied the shavers taking their rest, 
With their stock-certificates round them 


We thought as we went from the street to the dock— 
('Twas now half-past two—we ran fast—) 

How the holders of our paper would bear the shock 
When they heard we'd /aid orer at last! 


Darkly they'd talk of the merchant that's “ gone,” 
And over his protests upbraid him— 

But little he'd * stopped” if he could have “ gone on,” 
And his debtors had duly paid him! 


But half the needful funds we had raised, 
When the clock struck the hour of fate— 

And we knew by the Nofary’s heavy step, 
That, alas! it was now too late! 


Slowly and sadly we gazed on our note, 
As payment he sternly demanded— 

And we brushed away a rising tear, 
And took the “* protest” he handed. 





FLORIDA. 





AN INDIAN BATTLE. 


BY PROFESSOR IRVING, 





Near the village was a large plain. It had on one side a lofty and 
dense forest—on the other, two lakes: the one about a league in 
circumference, clear of trees, but so deep, that three or four feet 
from the bank no footing could be found. ‘The second, which was 
at a greater distance from the village, was more than half a league 
in width, and appeared like a vast river, extending as far as the eve 
could reach. Between the forest and these two lakes, the Indians 
formed their squadrons, having the lakes on their right flank, and the 
forest on the left. ‘Ther bows and arrows were concealed in the 
grass, in order that they might appear to be totally unarmed. Their 
force might be about ten thousand chosen warriours, decorated with 
lofty plumes, which increased their apparent height ; and being drawn 
out with somewhat of military order, they made a beautiful display 

The cacique and Hernando de Soto came forth on foot, each ac- 
companied by twelve of his people, and each burning with the same 
spirit and determination agatnst the other. ‘The Spanish troops were 
to the right of the governour; the infantry drawn up near to the 
forest, and the cavalry advanced into the plain, 

It was between nine and ten of the morning, when De Soto and 
Vitachuco arrived at the spot which the latter had fixed upon for 
the seizure of the governour. Before the cacique, however, could 
make his preconcerted signal, a Spanish trampet gave a warning 
blast. In an instant, the twelve Spaniards rushed upon the cacique 
His attendant Indians threw themselves before him, and endea- 
voured to repel the assailants, but in vain. He was borne off captive 

At the same time, De Scto leaped upon his favourite steed Acey- 
tuno, and spurred him upon the thickest of the enemy, with that 
headlong valour which always distinguished him in battle. The In- 
dians had already seized their weapons. ‘Their first ranks were 
thrown into confusion by the impetuous charge of De Soto; but as 
he pressed forward, a shower of arrows came whistling about him 
They were principally aimed at his horse, the Indians always seek- 
ing most to kill these animals, knowing their importance in battle 
Four of the arrows wounded the generous animal in the knees, four 
pierced him in the breast, and he fell to the earth, dead, as if shot by 
a piece of artillery 

In the meantime, the Spanish troops, at the trumpet signal, had 
assailed the Indian squadrons, and now came pressing up at this 
critical moment, to the aid of their general. One of his pages, named 
Viota, a youth of noble birth, sprang from lis horse and aided De 
Soto to mount him. The governour, once more on horseback, put 
dimself at the head of his cavalry, and spurred among the Indians. 


‘of the night. 


The latter had no lances to defend themselves ; and being assailed 
bv three hundred horse, broke and fled in every direction. A great 
number of those who were in the rear, took refuge among the en- 
tanuled thickets of the forests; others threw themselves into the 
large lake and escaped, while others scattered themselves over the 
plain, where more than three hundred were killed, and a tew taken. 

The worse fate attended the vanguard, composed of the bravest 
warriours, who are always doomed to fare the worst in battle. After 
receiving the first impetuous charge of the cavalry. they fled ; but 
being unable to reach either the forest or the large lake, more than 
nine hundred threw themselves ito the smaller one. Here they 
were surrounded by the Spaniards, who endeavoured by threats aud 
promises, and occasional shots from their cross-bows and arque- 
busses, to induce them to surrender. The Indians replied only by 
flights of arrows. As the lake was too deep to give them footing, 
three or four would cling together, and support each other by swin- 
ming, while one would mount upon their backs, and ply bis bow and 


arrows. In this wav, an incessant skirmishing was kept up all day 
long ; numbers of the Indians were slain; all their arms were ex- 
| hausted, yet no one gave signs of surrendering 
\ When night came, the Spaniards posted themselves round the 
lake, the horse by two and two, the foot in parties of six, near to 
each other, lest the Indians should escape in the dark. Some of the 
| latter endeavoured to save themselves by covering their heads with 
the leaves of water-liles, and swimming noselessly to the shore ; 
| but the watchful troopers percetving the turmoi! and bubbling in the 
water, would spur their horses to the bank, and drive the Indians 
again into the channel, in hopes of tring them out, and thus foremyg 
them to capitulate ; for while the Spaniards thre atened them with 
death if they did not yield, they offered them peace and friendship 
if they would surrender 
So obstinate were they, however, that midnight arrived before 
| one of them had submitted, although they bad passed fourteen hours 
At length, however, the intercessions of Juan Ortiz, 
I he most 


in the water 
and the four Indian interpreters, began to have etlect. 
weary would render themselves, one and two at a time, but so 
slowly, that by the dawn of day, not more than fifty had surrendered. 
The residue, seeing that these were kindly treated, and being ad- 
monished by them, now gave themselves up in greater numbers, but 
still slowly and reluctantly. Some, when near the bank, would 
return to the middle of the lake, until the love of life compelled them 
to vield. At length, at ten o'clock, two hundred came to the shore 
at the same time, and surrendered themselves, after having been 
swimming four and twenty hours. ‘They were in a wretched con- 
dition ; swollen with the water they had swallowed, and overcome 
with fatigue, hunger, and the want of sleep. ‘There still remained 
seven Indians in the lake—men of such unconquerable spirit, that 
neither the prayers of the interpreters, the promises of the governour, 
nor the example of their comrades, who had surrendered, had any 
effect upon them. ‘They treated all promises with scorn, and defied 
both menaces and death. In this way they remained until three in 
the afternoon, and would have remained there unti] they died The 
governour, however, was struck with admiration of their courage and 
magnanimity, and thought it would be mhuman to allow such brave 
men to perish. He ordered twelve Spaniards, therefore, expert 
swimmers, to go into the lake with their swords in their mouths, and 
draw these warriours forth. The Indians were too much exhausted 
to resist. The Spaniards seized them by the legs, the arms, and 
hair, drew them to land, and threw them upon the bank, where they 
lay extended upon the sand, more dead than alive ; having, accord- 
ing to the Spanish narrator, been for thirty hours in the water, 
apparently without putting foot to the ground, or receiving any other 
relief; an exploit, adds the Inca historian, almost incredible, and 
which I would not dare to write, if it were not for the authority of 
so many cavaliers and nobles, who, m the Indies and in Spain, 
assured me of the truth of it, besides the authority ef him who re- 
lated this history tome, and who, im all things, is worthy of belief 

The heroick obstinacy of the seven Indians had extorted the admi- 
miration of the Spamards. Moved to compassion by their present 
deplorable state, they bore them to the encampment, and used such 
assiduous means, that they were restored to animation im the course 
The next morning the governour summoned them 
before him, and pretending to be angry, demanded the reason of their 
desperate resistance, and why they had not surrendered themselves 
as their companions had done. 

Four of them, who were in the prime of manhood, replied that 
they were leaders, or captains, chosen as such by their cacique, from 
his contidence in their courage and constancy. ‘Their actions were 
to justify his choice. ‘They were bound to set an example to their 
children, to their brother warriours, and above all,to such as should 
thenceforth be appointed as leaders. They felt as if being alive, they 
had failed in fulfilling their duty and vindieating their honour ; and 
while they acknowledged the kindness of the governour, regretted 
only that he had not left them to perish in the lake. * If vou want 
to add to vour favours,” said they, * take our lives. After surviving 
the defeat and capture of our chieftain, we are not worthy to appear 
before him, or to live in the world.” 

The governour listened with admiration to the heroick words of 
these savage warriours, and when they had finished, he turned to 
their three companions, who had remained silent. ‘These were young 
men not more than eighteen vears of age, sons and hers to caciques 
of the adjacent provinces. The governour demanded of them their 
reason for persisting so desperately in their defence, as they were 
not leaders, nor bound by the same obligations as their c ympanions 

Thev replied with a proud and lofty air, that they had been incited 
to hostility, not through a desire for gain, or through any implacable 
spirit agamst the Spaniards, but merely from a thirst for glory, ‘That 
although they were not chiefs, vet as the sons of ¢ 






ves, and des- 





tined one day to be caciques themselves, they felt ticuad more than 
all others to signalize themselves by bravery in action, and by a 
contempt for suffering and death. * These, O offsp " 
said they, *‘ are the reasons for our obstinate hostility if thev are 


wofthesun! 





sufficient in your eves, pardon us; uf 


not, we are at your mercy 
Stuke us dead, for nothing is prohibited to the conquerour.’ 


FLORIDIAN ARCHERS, 


One day a party of twenty horse and fifty foot sallied out on a 
foraging expedition to gather maize. After thev hac 
ample supply, they placed themselves in ambush in a hamlet about 
a league froin their quarters, in hopes of entrapping some Indians 
In the highest part of what appeared to be a temple, they placed a 
sentry, who, after some time, descried an Indian moving stealthily 
across the publick square ; casting around furtive glances, as if he 
dreaded a concealed tue. 


collected an 





The sentinel gave the alarm, and Diego de Soto, nephew to the 
governour, ove of the best soldiers in the army, and an excellent 
horseman, spurred into the square to capture him. Diego Velas- 
quez, master of the horse to the governour, followed at a distance 
on a hand gallop. to aid De Soto m case of need 

The Indian, seeing them approach, trusted for safety to that fleet- 
ness of foot for which his countrymen were remarkable. Findmg, 
took refuge under a 
tree, as the natives were accustomed to do when they had no lances 
Here, fixing an arrow in his bow, 
he awaited the approach of the enemy Diego de Soto came gal- 
loping up to the tree, but, not being able to ride under it, wheeled 
and made a thrust with bis lance over his left arm 
The latter evaded the 


however, that the horse gained upon him, he 


to defend them from the horses 





close alongside, 
at the Indian as he dashed by 
drawing his arrow to the head, let fiv at the moment that the horse 
The shaft buned itse If) ist between the gurth 
g forward fitteea 

or twenty paces and fell dead without further motion 
Diego Velasquez spurred upto the rehef of his comrade, and, 
brushing by the tree, made a lunge with lus lance in the same man- 


Indian dodged the lance, shot 





blow, and, 


of fim 
and the stirrup-leather; the horse went stumblin 


Was alreas 





wer. lis luck was the same—the 
another arrow just behind the strrrup-leather, and sent the horse 
tumbling forward to take his place beside his companion. ‘The two 
cavaliers sprang upon their feet, and rushed upon the Ir dian, lance 
in band. ‘The savage, however, contented bimself wrth his good 
fortune, and made oif for the woods, just keeping an even pace 
ahead of them, scoffing and making grimaces, and erving out, * Let 
us all fi ht on foot, and we shall then see who rs the best.” VW wh 


this taunt he took refuge among the thickets, leaving the cavaliers 





to mourn over the loss of their gallant steeds 

Some few davs after the misfortune of these two horsemen, 
Simon Rodriguez and Rogue de Yelves set out on horseback, to 
gather fruit that grew tn the woods skirting the village. Not satis- 
tied with plucking tt from the lower branches, se ated in their saddles, 
thev clunbed the tree to gather it from the topmost boughs, fancving 
it of better flavour. While thus busied, Roque de Yelves gave 
the alarm of Indians at hand, and, throwing himself from the tree, 
ran to recover his horse: but an arrow, with a barb of flint, entered 
between his shoulders and came out of his breast ; he plunged for- 
ward and lay stretched upon the ground. Rodriguez was too much 
terrified to descend. ‘They shot at him like a wild beast, and he 
fell dead, perc ed by three arrows Scarce had he touched the 
ground, when they sealped lum and bore off the trophy im triumph 
The arrival of some Spaniards to the rescue, saved the sca!p of poor 
Rogue de Yelves. He related in a few words the event, and, 
making confession, tmmediately expired. The horses of the slain 
Spaniards fled toward the camp, at the tumult and attack of the In- 
dians. Upon the thigh of one of them was perceived a drop of 
blood. He was taken to a farrier, who, seeing that the wound was 
no greater than that of a lancet, said thet there was nothing to cure. 
On the morning of the ensuing dav the horse died. The Spamards, 
suspecting that he bad been struck by an arrow, opened the body at 
the wound, and, following the trace of it, found an arrow, which 
had passed through the thigh, and lodged in the hollow of the 
breast Thev were perfectly amazed at the result of the examina- 
tion, for an arquebuse could scarce have sent a ball so far.— 
Ireing's Conquest of Florida 





ORIGINAL TRANSLATIONS, 


SCRAPS FROM THE GERMAN OF JEAN PAUL. 


Mew, like ideas, are often united more from contemporaneous- 
ness, than from similarity ; and it is as wrong to judge of a man's 
character from that of his acquaintances, as it is to judge a woman's 
from the choice she makes of a husband 

It is far easier to feign respect when we do not fee! it, than to ex- 
press it when we actually do; for which reason, frank, straightfor- 
ward people always appear hypocritical to suspicious ones. The 
very fear of seeming deceitful, makes us seem so 

It is easy to tell when others are flattered, but not when we our- 
selves are ; and every woman will lend firm belief to the soft no- 
things of the very man whom she believes to be an arrant flatterer, 
when other women are in the case. 

The Germans are a most desperate matter-of-fact people. They 
add prefaces to an epigram, and a table of contents toa love sonnet. 

Tacitus says, that it is natural to hate those we have injured ; but 
truly good men only love them the more for it 

We never love our mistress so much as when she is angry with 
us; as people always flock in the greatest crowd to the preacher 
who deals out damnation most liberally 

There are some philosophers whose eyes are so steadily fixed on 
the sun of truth, that they cannot see a step before or around them. 

The dying are flitting clouds, the living stationary ones, but at 
evening both disappear 

Adelicate mind in a frail body, is a drop of dew in a tender flower- 
cup, which the least thing can crush or exhaust, and which exhales 
away before the sun has reached its meridiar 

Nothing is so dangerous as to pretend to be in love witha woman 
—the realitv is sure to follow. 

A man may see clearly through a woman's coquetry, and vet fall 


a victim toit; hke the nightingale which sits on a tree, and sees 


the net spread beneath, and vet hops straight into it 
Some there are who gaze intently into the weil of truth, but only 


in hopes of seeing their own image reflected in it 


We get fond of the very defects of the woman we love, as we do 


of chocolate and to 





acco, though hornblv unpalatable at first. 


Esteem is the mother of love; but the daughter is often older 
than the mother 

4 Oe eS ees st f, fin ‘ 

2. Well-oTed man now-a-cavs conceals his iove for reigion as 


carefully as he does his love for his wif 


It is when most deeply moved to tenderness, that we are most 
severe in vice 


The man who feels remorse for evil he has done, is to be pitied ; 


but there is one being still more unfortunate : he who feels his guilt 


beforehand, and yet commits it. 
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A SOUND IS HEARD O’ER THE SURGES DIM. 
THE MUSICK COMPOSED BY FRANCIS J. LIPPITT—AND PRESENTED TO THE NEW-YORK MIRROR. 
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‘deep— ful sound; And the dis-tant notes of a fun’-ral hymn, 
and mourn- — so-lemn-ly 
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As they bear the dead to the lone-ly grave, wins chant o’er less wave— | 
sighs the the moon- 
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Je-su, save! 
























































































SECOND connie oung and fair is the form they bear, N THIRD VEKSE.—Oh! long and wain shall her orphan child, 
= her cold and spotless shrou | In his sad and silent home, 
Like a flower the hue which her young cheeks wear, Still list for the voice of his mother mild, 
That the blighting storm hath bow’d. | They bear to the dreary tomb. 
As they wail for the dead on her fun'ral bier, \ As faint and fast, o’er the midnight tide, 
Deep swells the chant—still near—more near— | The lingering notes of the mourners glide— 


Mater, Dei! Jesu, hear! Mater, Dei! Jesu, guide! 
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To FE, B. the pen of Mrs. Pierce Butler, (late Miss F winvy Kemble.) Yt ts a drama, in || two hundred and or 
five acts, entitled * The Star of Seville The same publishers will also || tucky, five hundred and four mies—navigable one hundred and fifty miles, 
issue immediate the first portion of * The . Correspondence, and ind as many vards wide at its mouth. Great Miami, five hundred and eighty- 






mneral Lafayette :’ Miss Martineau’s new work, * Society two miles. Scioto. seven hundred and forty-two. Great Kanawha, eight 


PY PARK BENJAMIN, Manuscripts of 
red and fifty miles—navigable sixty-four miles to the Salines, where 
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My sweetest, since | heard thy voice’s tone, : | 
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Saving thou wouldst be mine and mine alone , aut D : i¢ ! I furts ition of M =— ' “ which giv ost re and strength to tl 4, utiful OF 
Dark years have > than a thousand miles, it washes six States, and with 
more than five thousand miles of navigable waters, Its 





Sargeant Talfourd’s beautiful tragedy of lon 











The > ‘ 
dadies aes tee toe and my brow beg pared || main width is six thousand yards ; with the exception of its lowest fifty miles, 
al me SS oo ts average width is more than one thousand yards. The average rapidity 
My heart is sere THE DRAMA. of its current is three miles an hour. Its average descent In a mile is about 
As a leaf tossed upon the autumnal gale ; “ While stands the Colosseum,” etc., may well be applied to “old Drury,” 8 aba - “4g a i a i ten ~ r P = b ep rage Ree ee 
Phe early rose-hnes of my life are pale, which, undismayed by the troubles of the tim r a front to || °°," wag ed ~ eg arg a men Hoang eo angle tenths 
Its garden drear, the wiser epseagy: treat yaghe paenggicoinealbaacsclioageorahd metamggas ae ne meg Mitel pee level of the Lake Erie , and four hundred and thirty above that of the tide 
- dasasia ’ ving bird MS PUOICS AO Cures ne Most pr erous see piece nent, O01 water of the Atlantick ocean. Such is the Ohio. 
Its bower deserted , for my singing bire the twenty-fourth ult., drew out all the strength of the house, with Miss 
Among its dim retreats no more ts heard. Tree, Mademoiselle Augusta, and Mr. Hill, for the stars of the evening. We FaLiine stars.—M. Von Hammer has addressed to the French Academy 


of Sciences some extracts from various ancient authors who speak of the 
best actors of the day in any country—does not try his fortune in England, | falling stars. The first refers to the month of October in the year 902 of our 
yet the friends of the Ame- | era: it is taken fromthe history of the dominion of the Arabs, by Conde, **On 
the night of the death ot King Ibrahim ben Alimed, an infinite number of fall - 


Oh, trust them not are surprised that the beneficiary on this occasion—Wwho ts one of the very 
Who say that I have long forgotten thee, : u 
Or even now thou art not dear to me! Much as his absence would be felt upon our stage 

Though far my lot niean drama could not but have their pride gra tified by his reception abre \ 

From thine, and thoueh time's onward-rolling tide The National also came out famousiv upon the night of Placide’s benefit, | ne stars were seen to spread themselves hke rain over the heavens, from 
May never bear me, dearest, to thy side when tt closed for the season, with four pieces, in which Abbott, Power right to lett This was calied the year of sta In the history of Caira, 
and Hackett, the Watsons, and Augusta, successively appeared. Mr. Hackett by Sovorite, the following “In this vear (1029 of our e 

























1 would forget ! has exerted himself exceedingly at this theatre, and both bis talents and | month Red gust.) many stars fell, witha great noise and brilli 
Alas' I strive in vain—in dream, in dreams, his industry deserve so well ot the publick, that we hope he will soon re-open he same savs elsewhere: **In the vear 599, on Saturday night, in 
The radiance of thy glance upon me beams, it, under happier auspices the last Moharrem, (1202 of our era, and on the nineteenth of October.) the 
No star has met stars appeared like waves upon the sky, towards the east and west. They 
My eaze for years, whose beauty doth not shine, flew about like grasshoppers, and were dispersed from right to left; this 
Whose look of speechless love is not like thine ' MISCELLANY lasted till day-break ; the people were alarmed.” This phenomena only takes 
“ sie Sagat place at stated periods. The chronological tables of Hadje Calfa do not say 





anything about them in 902 or 1209, but they remark a flowing of stars on the 
night which preceded the last day of the month Moharrem 








The evening air = F , . \ . nr en 

Soft witness of the floweret’s fragrant death A VERY REAL-LIFE LOVER. —lInstead of the romantick being Limagined him 
Strays not so sweetly to me as thy breath , — be, Antonio was the most matter-of-fact person in the world; the melan- gy . 
The moonlight fair cholvy wanderer over whom my fancy had woven a veil of mystery, never NaTURAL wistory.—A German naturalist named Behn has recently made 

On snowy waste slceps not with purer ray hnew a moment's care, except when a horse fell accidentally lame, or bad publi k the result of some observations which he had made, leading to an 
Than thy dear memory on my heart’s decay weather spoiled a day's sport. Ils temper was even, but his disposition Was wiginal discovery in the natural history of the insect tribe He has found 
selfish, and his generosity only extended where his personal comtort was un- that there Is a circulation of a sustaining fluid throughout the whole extent 
I do not complain of his conduct to me He tried to make me _— of the body of grubs of he mipterous ‘insects , and that this circulation is al- 
gether independent of the circulation of the dorsal vessel. It was the be- 

f M. Cuvier that these insects had no circulation at al i he was con- 
on by the most | ned anatomls naturalists, who 

r the closest and most patient micro- 








I love thee still concerned 
And I shall love thee ever, and above comfortable, but alas, he little understood what constituted my comfort it 
All earthiv objects with undying love ,--- was not the elegantiy furnished room, nor the box at the theatre which | 


The mountain mil h 






sought —it was the look, the words which had first charmed me, and which I | firmed tn this 0; 


























Seeks with no surer tlow the far, bright sea, now hoped to hear repeated. This was what | wanted, but had come to the same conclusion I 

Than my unchanged aflection dows to thee! destined never more to come to me. Twas the welcome companton, not the | scopick observations. M. Be has observed a cirenJation and pulsation in 

chenshed idol ef Antonio; he wished me to join him in bis pleasures, and these newly discovered vessels, net onlv much 1 re generaliv ¢ than 

assist him in iis need, but mild as bis disposition was, It never sacrinced its those inthe dorsal vessels, but irregular, and att mes interrupte ogethber 

selfish inclinations. | gave way in everything: I adopted his taste and | forsome secon The prin sation are the upper extremi- 

LITERARY NOTICES, waited on his wishes. My love was an active passion, which kept me ever || tes of the legs » movement e caused by a little membrane 

occumed with the omect of it, while his was only the social feeling which which seems to be slightly curved at the point of articulation. Tins singu- 

‘ Travelsin Exypt, Aratta Petraa, and the Holy Land: byan Amervcan.” TWO wakes us seek a confidential companion. IT saw the barrenness of his own wr organ tions ay ur tobe soy i the more worthy of fixing 

volumes. twelvemo. Harpers.---The extracts whic cere nave taken trons t 1 resources, and made myself necessary to him. I slaved forit, but itanswered the attention ilists, as they totally dif in all the phenomena of 

to time from these spirited volumes, must have given our readers @ tolera- ny end—he could not do without me, and for fear of losing me proposed to | cir tion hithert » ken wwoto the world of science 

ble idea of their contents. They are now before the publick : and those who marry rss ‘ 0 3 a . 
have hung enamoured over the extravaganctes of Lamartine, have wan 5 4 a Steam vs. HoRSES.—It would require twelve coaches, carrving f 
t REVOLUTIONARY BATTLE®S.—We belheve the following to be a complete teen passengers each, and one thousand two hundred horses, to take one 


opportunity of enjoying the unaffected, but still eloquent account of the 


same scenes, from the pen of a manty and sensible American, atraveller by battles fought during the war of the revolution, withthe hundred and eighty passengers two hundred and forty miles in twenty-four 


One lecomotive steam engine will 
. consequentiy will co 
Again, it would require 


list of the principa 











nature, Who relates his adventures among the most interesting scenes that @Xception of a few in the Southe Battle « Concord, April seven- ours, at the rate of ten miles ant 
the globe affords, with more unpretending ease than many adimred Euro battle of Banker Hil l. June seventeen, 1775; battle of Old take that number, and go two trip 
pean tourists have exer ised in describing some summer excursion. We ousand four hundrec 
sincerely recommend Mr. Stephens’s book to all our readers Those of ¢ 
serious turn Will find much in it of the gravest niterest, and those who read 


only to be amused, cannot fail to be deliylited with a narrative so fall oe 
Inerdent and spirit 





on, Va.. where we took five decked vessels, some time in November, the work of two t 

battle of Great Bridge, near Norfolk, \ » Decem er eighteen, 1775, thirty mail coaches, (six pa ousand horses to take 

of Long and, August twenty-seven, 1776; f Fort Washing one hundred passengers and mail two hun mies in twent 
er seventeen, 1776; e of Fort Lee, November sixteen, four hours, at the rate of ten miles an wr 1e locomotive steam-engine 

hattle of Trenton, when one thousand Hessians were captured, De- will take that number, and go two trips in the same time, consequently will 

776; battle of Princeton, January two, battle of | do the work of six thousand horses 





cneers ear 








cember twenty-s 





















“ erve ly.” George Dearborn and Co.---In the June number ot 
American Monthly Gee Dea 1 Bennineton. August sizteen. sttle o ee ; ¥ oes oer 2. Ate “ 
this magazine---published, as usual, on the first, with most commendable 1777 = batt . Bermentin a ieee A THEOKY OF LOVE le knew tha ve, W out a prospect of success, 
7; battle of trermanto r tou " * t af 1 > ,y . 4 . 
punctuality---the paper by Doctor Bird, on the Marr i Cave of Kentucky, enar Sarstene. Oct soinn ITT. Oct can never stand the test of lengthened absences rhe reward which the fu- 
led. The ‘ rable article on S« ‘s * Wilhelm Tell,” of _— ee ee, ae eee ne , son ture holds ont the flam ve, and our im tion cools when we 
is conchudec , = > an a adnurable art < ! -! — Jo xf twenty-two, 1777: battle of M mmouth, June twenty-eizht, battie of ~ = { , 1 kee ps : ne a ms + ’ . a en -_ 
. sele dtr ons sine or Mapp e “ “ re « “tto t ond re h order to ain ou agerness, 
which the aa ansiat pepe nines, ar ain Mcatighanatabiccggs Py. HFGEN Grn Stoney Poin battle of Camden, August nineteen, 1780 aa “ oe ; , ; 
pen of Mrs. E. 1 t The ** Totem” is the frst prose contribution, from Battl f Gulf teen, ITS]; massacre at Groton, Ct st be ever appronc rz. but never reac! zthe desired end, lor ever as 
’ eo willie et ‘ ' a ‘ sroto p- 
» Street, Ese with whose i rse the reader ) pa “ . . ' ~OSsESsion tames, so he ssness crushes the strongest passion 
the pen of -¥- t . » Hine. —_ M > oman ms in ve the « ' ame of tember six. 1781; battte of Eutew &: . Sestember six. ; ole af i] © or € ‘ s € 
s al ave n ” ote ‘ rhied . i Is ontinued ; . - - ¢ +4 . } 
tas ageine a t m “y : ee ae Mystifich 4 , ae 4 King’s Mountain, October seven, 1751, Cornwall is and his army taken, Oc- Ripine-Hapirs.—in ne hundred and fourth number of the Spectator, 
semese een we Hee ee eee = oe wt tuber nineteen, 1781 is an article against the indehicacy and impropnety of mdimg-habits worn by 
Legend of Charlemagne,” by Miss E. B. Clarke , and among the poetical ar- easy hen ms 
ticles, a very beautiful piece, entitled * Sunrise and Sunset,” by Rev. J. Tus onto.—No nver in the world rolls fora thousand miles 
Clinch, and ** Rose to the De "by Mrs. Sigourney. This array of cont i smooth and peaceful. Its eighty tr iries wind thro iss? 





the « rof Nassau and Ann-streets 


tthe im ten 
pevable, in all cases, tn advance All 





tors among the original papers amply compensat es for the me rent States. The first stzve—the Tennessee, havin 









critical notices, which seem to fee! the pressure of the times, are navigable course throuch th . for more than one 3 erms, FIVE DOLLARS per 

abridged, we suppose, until the renewed activity of our publishing houses falls ate the Ohio, fifty miles above its mouth. The Cumberland, sixty-two | letters must be post-paid, 4 ected to the editors 

shall provide more new y panue ations for this department The present num- miles, bernge navieable for steamboats to Na ‘ e, and for heel its three 

ber concindes the third volume of the new series ofthe * American Monthly.” hundred milea further. The Wabash, one hundred and thirty onules. Green Scott & Co. Printers, corner of Gold and John-streets 
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